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I 


HEY began planning 

their house together be- 
fore they really had any 
use for one, and discussed 
interior arrangements 
with an exterior calm- 
ness which somewhat 
seandalized Aunt Julia, who also was not 
married. She lived alone with inid-Viec- 
torian ideals in a stiff, old brownstone 
house which had steps leading up to a high 
stoop outside and silver knobs on somber 
walnut doors within. She did not under- 
stand the younger generation. 

For that matter, these two members of 
the younger generation did not under- 
stand each other—though they thought 
they did—nor the building of homes, ex- 
cept that theirs (on this point they were 
clear) would be quite different from Aunt 
Julia’s. Therefore she was not consulted, 
and had nothing at all to do with the 
house nor this history of it, except for the 
mere detail of leaving them money to 
build it with some years later. So she, 
dear, faded old lady, with a Civil war 
romance locked up in her dead bosom, 


will not be mentioned here again. . . 
For such is the way with home-building 
and the younger generation, as may be 
learned from The Master Builder. 

The wonderful house of their dreams 
was to be in the country, the real coun- 
try, not the suburbs, though, preferably, 
near a golf links. It was to be long and 
low and lovable, rather than tall and tow- 
ering and impressive. It was to cling 
close to the ground, but to shun the pub- 
lie highway. It was to nestle under a 
group of benign old trees which would 
like to have it there but would not shut 
out the view of the distant sea. It was to 
stand—or rather rest—upon a gentle ter- 
race, somewhat run down at the edges, 
and to be surrounded by an old wall, 
somewhat moldy in the shaded corners. 
Over the whole thing were to be clamber- 
ing vines and the tone of time—something 
which eould hardly be purchased for a 
new house, even if they had plenty of 
money. But it cost no more to dream 
it thus, and in time they might acquire 
both the house and the mellow atmosphere 
of home. They had plenty of time. 

Being an artist, he was given to making 
sketches in odd moments of interesting 
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“* He was given to making sketches in odd 


details of the exterior—quaint doorways, 
with only one step up into the house; 
placid gable-ends, with groups of chimney- 
pots emerging from among the branches 
of the over-spreading trees in a manner 
to make one want to see the rest. (Per- 
haps, after all, they did want people to 
see their house—some people.) She, on 
the other hand, being a small but efficient 
housekeeper, was good at planning inte- 
riors, very practical ones, composed al- 
most entirely of fireplaces and bathrooms. 
So it is easy to see what an excellent life 
partnership theirs would prove, and they 
had great fun for years and years plan- 
ning the house that was to be, and fight- 
ing about it but seldom. 

Being creative, his fun was chiefly in 
designing something beautiful, an ability 
which she appreciated. Being procrea- 
tive, hers was the more elemental and last- 
ing joy of home building, a quality which 
he admired in women and which the biog- 
raphers of bunnies and birdies might show 
to be a development of the primal instinet 
of nest building. However that may be, 


of i ing details of the exterior” 


no woman is really happy—no normal — 
woman, at any rate, so more ancient and 
equally reliable writers have told us— 
until she has a home of her own, with 
babies and a lot of odds and ends to stow 
away in attics. 

Atties and closets she dreamed about 
and gloated over more than any other 
part of the house, even more than fire- 
places and bathrooms. (They were mar- 
ried by this time.) “It would be such 
luxury,” she thought, “after all these 
years [as many as five] of existing, not 
really living, in apartments at home and 
in trunks abroad.” 

So, while he in imagination was down 
in the wine cellar (to be constructed after 
an original design of his own) laying 
away Burgundy to grow old and mellow 
with the house and themselves, she in im- 
agination was up in the garret laying 
away clothes which were already old. 
And while he was designing entrancing 
groups of low lattice windows with hol- 
lyhocks peeping in, she was planning 
sunny nurseries with babies peeping out. 
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Then together in imagination they 
would meet halfway—say by the broad 
hall fireplace—to receive a houseful of con- 
genial guests for the week-end. The in- 
stinet of hospitality was strong in both 
of them, but it took a long time to agree 
upon the motto for the stone mantel. She 
wanted a line from Horace, and he wanted 
something modern because half one’s 
guests wouldn’t understand Latin. 

“But we could translate it for them,” 
she said, pushing back her pretty wavy 
hair soberly. 

That was not his idea of art or hospi- 
tality, but he only chuckied, because 
Molly was always interesting when she 
said foolish things in that demure man- 
ner. 

So they compromised upon a couplet 
in old English, though, as it turned out, 
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there wasn’t any mantelpiece in the hall 
of any sort, and the one in the living 
room proved to be of wood, and the ecoup- 
let was never carved because he wanted to 
do it himself, but somehow or other he 
has never got around to it, as yet. Mean- 
while, before the house was even begun, 
some of the friends they were entertain- 
ing in imagination so lavishly died or 
ceased to be friends. 

But the house continued to grow on 
paper, until from beginning as a modest 
cottage, it became a mellow manor house, 
very simple and restrained in its long low 
lines, quite devoid of ornamentation, but 
beautiful in mass and proportion. There 
were meandering wings running out on 
either side, with apparent artlessness, end- 
ing in a spacious studio at one end and a 
trim stable yard at the other, with a clock 
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“It became a mellow manor house, very simple and restrained” 


in the stable tower and a dovecote in the 
loft. There was no break in the lines; 
the various appendages were all held to- 
gether in one pleasant reposeful eompo- 
sition by an old brick wall with gray 
stone balls on the gate posts. In facet, 


it seemed to them quite a satisfactory 
house, and they progressed admirably 
with it as long as they were left alone 
with their pencils and paper and dreams. 
But one day they called in an architect. 


II 


Tf it only weren’t for architects and 
such agents of actuality, what wonderful 
houses—not to say castles—we could 
build! 

The Carrolls’ architect was a friend. 
At least he had been before he became 
their architect. That was their first mis- 
take in trying to make their dream come 
true. To be sure, it could never have 
come true, in any ease, as they dreamed it, 
but one should never employ a friend for 
an architect unless one has too many 
friends. 

Wilson Peters was not a bad fellow, 
and Molly had even forgiven his having 
been an intimate of Fred’s before mar- 
riage. That was in the old days when 
both men were young aspirants together 
in Paris, dreaming of many impossible 
things and some possible ones which had 
since come true. Fame was coquetting 
pleasantly with both of them now, and 
each had a frank liking for the other’s 
ability, mingled with-a seeret contempt 
for what was being done with it. It 
seemed to Carroll that Peters was, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, allowing himself to be- 


come a woman’s architect, “a man mil- 
liner,” Fred ealled it. This architect’s 
clever prettiness, Carroll thought, was 
even more criminal than the ignorant ba- 
nalities of many of his trade, because of 
its seductive appeal to the pseudo-ceultured 
taste of the new generation of American 
millionairesses, who thought they knew 
architecture when they saw it because they 
had a speaking acquaintance with its fam- 
ily names, and could talk about “style” 
and “periods.” The outward details of the 
real thing were always there in Peters’ 
work (a rich riot of detail, very ex- 
pensive), but the inward spirit was lack- 
ing. So Fred thought, but then, like most 
people who build houses, he did not know 
as much about architecture as he thought 
he did. 

Peters considered Carroll a pig-headed 
painter, a visionary faddist, who stuck 
to an ultra-modern school when he might 
have been making fame and fortune doing 
what people would like and buy. We 
have only one life to lead, and the ques- 
tion was whether it wasn’t better to ex- 
press yourself somehow or other—even 
in a falsetto voicee—than not to express 
yourself at all... . Perhaps neither of 
these young men really understood the 
other. We’ll see about that after a while. 

The architect glanced over the artist’s 
sketches with the inserutable look experts 
usually bestow upon the ideas of ama- 
teurs. Physicians, lawyers, they all have 
that look, especially the very young ones, 
when clients or patients venture sugges- 
tions. “If you only knew what I know!” 
it seems to say, “but I won’t tell.” Prob- 
ably it’s a professional secret. Peters 
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said, “Um-hum,” and put down the 
sketches. 

“Well,” said Molly impatiently, “why 
don’t you say they are perfectly lovely?” 

Fred chuckled, to show that this was 
one of Molly’s pleasantries. 

“They are. They are, indeed!” said 
Peters indulgently, but he still wore the 
look. It was clear to Molly that the arehi- 
tect had no real art feeling, and ‘was 
jealous of the beautiful sketches. But 
that wasn’t it. As mere pictures they had 
a nice feeling, the charm of a sincere, ar- 
tistie personality. As an architectural 
problem they were impossible, full of 
incongruities, anachronisms, absurdities. 
But he was an architect and had learned 
to be tactful. 

“Of course,” said Fred, “this facade 
may be all wrong, but at least we want 
it simple. Please restrain your tend- 
ency to beautify [note how tactful they 
both were at this stage of the game], 
beeause you aren’t building for a mil- 
lionaire this time.” 

“T thought maybe I was,” said Wilson 
whimsically. “Have you any idea how 
much this outfit would cost? By the 
strictest economy, using the simplest ma- 


terials and restraining my ‘tendency to 
beautify’ we might possibly build some- 
thing of this sort for a little over double 
your present appropriation, but I doubt 
it.’ 

Thus the house of their dreams, which 
had been building for years, fell to the 
ground in less than a minute. 

It had never occurred to them to get 
the price of things. They only knew that 
houses of that sort could be bought for a 
song in England, shooting ineluded. 
They had onee rented an old one marked 
down to about ninety-nine cents a day, 
furnished. 

There was a tense silence, despite the 
crashing of the walls of their dream 
house. Fred took a cigarette. Molly 
turned her face away and almost wept. 
Do you wonder that they soon learned to 
hate their architect? 

“Now, if you’ll let me draw you a little 
preliminary sketch—” he began. 

“We couldn’t think of it,” said Molly. 
“If you won't let us have that house, 
we don’t want any! Let’s not talk about 

“Yes,” put in Fred smiling, “why spoil 


“ They did not like the sketches Wilson ‘Peters drew up for them” 
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One of Molly's lovely fireplaces 


a pleasant evening. Have a fresh cigar, 
Pete.” 


But 


only very. few of us are ever so 
lucky as to build the house of our dreams, 
and that is one reason why so many people 
go through life without ever building at 
all, forgetting that the realization of a 
compromise is better than no realization 


at all. (Perhaps there is something in 
Peters’ view of self-expression.) More- 
over, in the ease of the Carrolls, it was 
no longer a mere hobby to go to the ecoun- 
try; the children had outgrown baby ear- 
riages, and sniffed contemptuously at the 
asphalt paths in the park. They needed 
the country. Therefore it was not as a 
pretty ideal that the Carrolls confronted 
the question, but as a judicious move for 
the parents of healthy children. The 
younger generation again, already knock- 
ing lightly at the door—down near the 
bottom of it; they couldn’t yet reach the 
latch... . 

Indeed, the Carrolls had bought their 
land, and now they felt that they must 
build upon it whether they wanted to or 
not. It was not, by the way, a farm, nor 
was it very far from the road. It wasn’t 
even a road, but a street, though they 
insisted upon ealling it a lane. In fact, 
their “land” was merely a lot, on the 


edge of a town, but it was a most charm- 
ing town, and their lot a large one, with 
a gentle slope to the south, and with no 
other houses in sight from the proposed 
terrace. It did not command a view of 
the distant sea, because the sea happened 
to be too distant, but there was a waving 
meadow below them which would do very 
well, and beyond that many miles of open, 
rolling country. The lines and type of a 
house ought, of course, to be determined 
by one’s site. The Carrolls had reversed 
this process. They had chosen this site 
because it suited their house. 

They did not like the sketches Wilson 
Peters drew up for them. “I’d rather 
be shot than live in that house,” said Fred 
to Molly. “It’s so self-conscious that it 
would keep us always awake at night.” 

“Tt looks like a world’s fair building,” 
said she. 

To Wilson they said, “Very pretty, but 
too pretty for us. You’d better throw us 
over altogether. We'll only give you 
trouble, and it’s such a small job for a 
big architect.” 

He said he didn’t want to do that— 
though he did—unless they wanted to 
throw him over. 

They did, but only said, “Don’t talk 
that way, Wilson!” and added, “But 
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couldn’t you take our vague notion of a 
house and modify it to suit our pocket- 
book? There’s nothing very vague about 
that.” 

Peters didn’t want to do this; he wanted 
to “express himself,” but he said he would 
try. He was interested in the problem; 
he saw more merit, to tell the truth, than 
he eared to acknowledge in the essential 
idea of Fred’s notion; and, besides, he 
liked Fred, and was beginning to like 
Molly. 

“Now,” said Carroll, taking out the 
sketches and trying to look very practi- 
cal, “we don’t reaily need the stable, be- 
eause we haven’t any horses, you know.” 
It seemed reasonable to give up the stable. 

“And probably never will have any 
after we get through building a house,” 
said Molly. Therefore all the more rea- 
sonable. Out went the stable. 

“T only put it in,” explained Fred, “to 
make the sketch compose, but look!” he 
added triumphantly, and laid a book over 
one side of the sketch and a hand over 
the other. “By simply striking out both 
the stable and the squash court, why, you 
see, the thing still composes beautifully !” 

“Oh, but can’t we keep even the stable 
yard?” pleaded Moily. 

“Tt would hardly be worth while with- 
out the stable,” said Fred judiciously. 

“Not even the clock?” 

“Not even the elock,” he pronounced, 
with sternness and glanced at the archi- 
tect for approval. 

“You're doing well,” said Peters laugh- 
ing. “Is the brick wall a ‘must’?” 

“Don’t tear down our wall!” eried 
Molly. “It’s so dear.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said Peters, 
and told them the cost per square foot. 

“Make it a hedge,” said Fred. “The 
deep green against the house!—muceli 
more swell than red bricks.” 

“Now about the house itself,” began the 
architect in a tentative manner. Both 
Carrolls turned upon him fiercely. He 
blinked and pretended to dodge. (Please 
note how pleasantly jocular they are to- 
gether.) “I’m sorry,” he said, “but your 
ideas are still entirely too elaborate for 
your appropriation.” 

“We call it our limit,” said Fred. 

“Well, you must either raise your limit 
or reduce your ideas. Building is twice 
as expensive as it used to be.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do!” eried 
Molly, with an inspiration. “We'll give 
up the tiling in the bathrooms! White 
enamel woodwork is just as clean and 
nice and won’t crack.” 
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The architect smiled indulgently. “That 
might save a hundred or two,” he said 
grimly. 

“Well, what do you propose,” said 
Fred, fearing the worst. 

“Long, low rambling houses are very 
interesting to look at,” said Peters, “and 
I assure you,” he added hastily, “much 
more fun for the architect, but—” 

“Now he’s going to pull down even the 
house!” eried Molly aghast. 

“No,” laughed Peters, “only to build 
it up a little. For one thing, your plan 
would require at least three furnaces, 
since you insist on hot air.” 

“But look at all our lovely fireplaces!” 
said Molly. 

“Yes, look at them! Seattered out all 
over the place. Let me see, you’d have 
to build six chimneys. Chimneys cost 
money. Likewise with your bathrooms; 
you’ve got your plumbing system spread 
out to the four winds. Plumbing is ex- 
pensive. Besides, some of your pipes 
would freeze. Did you ever stop to think 
of that?” (No, they had never stopped 
to think of that.) “Then, heavens! all 
these corners; corners are costly. I’m 
afraid you'll have to concentrate your 
house a little. In fact,” he paused to de- 
liver the cruel blow, “I’m awfully afraid 
that you’ll have to lift up this wing and 
plunk it down on top of the other one 
and—throw away the middle.” Onee 
more he burlesqued warding off a blow. 

This time the Carrolls did not laugh. 

A high house atter all! That was a 
little too much. 

(“He’s a facetious little man,” said 
Molly to herself.) They kept silent and 
avoided each other’s eyes. Peters made 
use of the silence. “Then, again, take this 
long roof. Tile is very interesting, and 
takes a niece color, but did you ever price 
it?” (No answer.) “It’s not only ex- 
pensive in itself, but you’d have to in- 
crease your supports beneath in order to 
sustain the tremendously inereased weight. 
Ever lift a tile and a shingle?” 

“Oh, of course,” growled Fred, “every- 
thing we want we ean’t have.” 

“And everything we can have we don’t 
want,” sighed Molly. 

That was the way it seemed at the 
moment, but when they reeovered from 
the first blow they decided philosophically 
that a great many of the things they 
couldn’t have they really did not want. 
“Billiard tables are always hideous,” said 
Fred, “even if they did not eat up space, 
and I ean play at the elub.” 

Perhaps that was the reason she wanted 
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it, but she let it go. 
need a sewing room. 
do perfectly well.” 

“And we can cut out a guest room or 
two. They are a nuisance to take care 
of with so few servants. When we have 
a house full of people we can utilize the 
divans in the studio and so on.” 

“And a reception room is a stiff and 
useless formality. The window seat in 
the hall will do.” 

So the process of elimination went on 
until the house shrank to about half the 
size of the dream house. But there was 
one thing they would not give up, and 
that was the low, earessable effect of the 
exterior. It wouldn’t seem like a home 
if it were high and self-assertive, they 
said. The house was now reduced to six- 
teen rooms, including the hall and the 
laundry, and few of them very large 
rooms at that, but then none of the charm- 
ing rooms at Mount Vernon are large, 
and if the father of his country enjoyed 
small rooms, probably the father and 
mother of the Carroll children could do 
so too. Well, being small, the rooms 
could stand low ceilings—they had wanted 
low ceilings all along—and, as it was a 
gabley house, the architect found a way 
vf making the third story look merely like 
a roof, though it really contained, most 
surprisingly, three servants’ rooms, a 
good-sized bachelor guest room, a bath- 
room and two large atties for Molly to 
revel in. So they had their long, low 
effect and yet had only one furnace—a 
very big one—and concentrated plumbing. 
This was very clever of Peters, and they 
really began to respect him a. little. 
Architects, it seems, have the qualities of 
their defects. 

They now thought they had their dream 
reduced to the lowest common denomi- 
nator with reality. 

“You will still have your fine roomy 
studio on the north,” said Molly. “That’s 
the main thing.” 

“And you, the big sunny nursery on the 
south,” said Fred. “That’s the main 
thing.” 

“You ean still have your wine cellar,” 
she added. 

“Yes, even if there’s no wine in it. 
And you can have an attie and closets.” 

“Even if we have to sell our clothes to 
pay for them.” 

“And you can have your garden with 
the sundial, below the terrace,” pursued 
Fred. 

“Even though we have no gardener. 


“And I don’t really 
The nursery will 
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And you ean have your tennis court 
below the garden,” returned Molly. 

“Even though V’ll never have time to 
play on it,” laughed Fred. 

Moreover, it was going to be a very 
comfortable and rather distinguished little 
country place, with plenty of open fires 
(five were plenty) and pleasant propor- 
tions—thanks to “only a slight increase” 
in their appropriation. The lines were to 
be simple and dignified; the effect placid 
and unconscious—thanks to a few mild 
seraps with Peters. For when it came to 
drawing up the working plans in seale, 
he could not resist “featuring” chimneys 
and things, “expressing himself in his 
work,” he ealled it. 

“Suppose you express us,” said Fred 
naively. “We’ve got to live in this house. 
You can express yourself in your work 
for millionaires. They don’t live in their 
houses. They merely stop in them for a 
few weeks now and then.” 

“Fred,” said Wilson, “I take off my hat 
to you as a painter, but when it comes to 
architecture—well, you don’t understand 
my art.” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” declared 
Fred with a smile. “But, Pete,” he added 
seriously, “I understand enough about art 
in general to know that beauty is a thing 
that comes out of itself—a sort of by- 
product in the pursuit of something else. 
It can’t be stuck on, Pete. Not even by 
as clever an architect as you. Besides, 
this is a poor man’s house; why not let it 
look like it—‘poor but honest.’ Why 
take the trouble to put on lugs? I have 
no reason for throwing a bluff before the 
world. The measure of success in my 
trade is not the amount of money I make.” 

“Gee!” laughed Wilson, passing it off 
lightly, “I used to think it pretty fierce 
to build for Philistines—but a painter’s 
the limit!” 

Then they both laughed and parted 
without blows, but it did not augur well 
for the future. 


III 


Now a decisive moment arrived. The 
precious plans (in blue print) and the 
indexed specifications (a long, type- 
written document, most impressive to 
Molly) were intrusted to five contractors, 
and in the course of time their bids came 
in 


“T’ve got bad news for you,” said Wil- 


son, trying to break it gently. “I thought 
surely we had the thing sealed down to 
our figure, but,” he quietly held out the 
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list of bids. The lowest was twenty-five 
per cent above their “appropriation.” 

There was a moment’s painful silence, 
the library clock ticking on industriously, 
as if quite confident of being housed in 
any ease, 

“Of course!” eried Molly. “We might 
have known it.” 

“What’s to be done?” asked Fred, 
scowling. “What else can we _ seale 
down?” 

The architect shook his head, “I don’t 
think it will stand any more simplifiea- 
tion,” he said. “It’s either this or begin 
all over again, with a different idea, a 
new plan entirely.” 

“But we must have a house to move 
into next fall!” eried Molly excitedly. 
“Would there be time to plan another?” 

“Maybe,” said the architect slowly. 

“Think how we’ve worked over this one 
all winter,” sighed Fred. 

“T know it,” said Wilson. He, too, had 
taken pains. 

“Besides, this is the house we want!” 
said Molly. “It suits us, it’s grown into 
our hearts. It would be like losing a 
child.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Peters, though he was 
a bachelor. 

There was a pause. Molly and Fred 
exchanged glances. 

“Perhaps I’d better go,’ said Peters, 
tactfully appraising the look. “I don’t 
want to influence you one way or the 
other,” he said, turning at the door; “but 
there’s one thing worth considering: 
Brixton Brothers—the ones who made the 
lowest bid—often take jobs on a pereent- 
age basis with an upshot figure. It saves 
the owner considerable money sometimes.” 

The Carrolls did not know what a per- 
centage basis meant. 

“Why simply this. They agree to put 
up a honse according to the plans and 
specifications for what it costs to build, 
plus ten per cent for their profit, and agree 
that the total expense won’t be more than 
a certain figure. Their upshot figure in 
this ease would be this amount they have 
bid. Think it over.” 

Well, they thought it over. 

Now, it had been Fred’s original inten- 
tion not to touch any of Molly’s money 
when it came to building a house. A 
part of his dream was to pay for the 
whole thing, himself and then have the 
fun of deeding it over to her. But that 
was ages ago before they consulted an 
architect. 

“Since we’ve already touched it,” said 
Molly convincingly, “why not touch it 
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some more? We'll probably never build 
but onee, so let’s build what we want in 
the way we want it. Do let’s avoid say- 
ing afterwards, as Uncle Will does, and 
everyone else who ever built a house, 
‘Now, if I were building over again I 
would do thus and so.’ ” 

“It is true,” said Fred, “that most peo- 
ple have to enlarge their houses after a 
few years, and that usually spoils the 
symmetry. But I won’t use any more 
of your money,” he added firmly. 

“You needn’t,” said Molly. “I won't 
let you. T’m going to use it myself 
on the house. You have nothing to say 
about it.” She knew how much he wanted 
the house as designed, so she based all 
her arguments on how much she wanted 
it. That was the way to work Fred. 

“To be sure,” mused Fred, “it isn’t as 
if we had to keep on paying studio rent. 
Our house would be a workshop as well 
as a home. But—” 

“Of course, if it’s big enough,” inter- 
rupted Molly. “Therefore we must have 
it big enough or it can’t serve both pur- 
poses—and so we ecouldn’t save money, 
you see!” 

“But, all the same,” maintained Fred 
doggedly, “if I can’t pay for it, I don’t 
deserve such a fine house.” 

‘But I do,” said Molly, looking very 
piquant and adorable. “Why make me 
suffer for your sake? You want all the 
fun of designing the house and paying 
for it too. I think I have some rights.” 
She was so droll and pretty as she said 
this that Fred laughed from sheer joy of 
her, as she intended he should, and leaned 
over and kissed her, as she hoped he 
would. 

“But we mustn’t think of it,” he said, 
sighing. ... 

But, naturally, that is just what they 
kept on doing, with the not very surpris- 
ing result that within twenty-four hours 
they had signed the contract to build the 
wonderful house on the promising per- 
centage plan, with the seductive hope that 
the contractors would kindly save them 
enough to justify their recklessness. 

As soon as they had taken the decisive 
step, they felt a sudden wild joy in their 
act. They stopped worrying over whether 
they could afford it or not. Wisely or 
foolishly, they were going to have a place 
in the country! A house all their own; 
built expressly for them; modeled on their 
own ideas! <A home for the children to 
grow up in, for themselves to grow old 
with! 

Their dream was coming true at last. 
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astle of lonay 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


OW quietly it feeds the eye Across the Alpine solitudes, 
This soft, autumnal day, Hold at an equal price 
’*Twixt yellowing woods and The chamois and the eagle broods, 
misted sky, Gentian and edelweiss 
The castle of Blonay! 


Ae And man, unenvying us our sip 
Calm on the colored mountainside Of life’s mysterious wine, 
It holds seigniorial state. ; That cup just offered to the lip, 
The glittering lords who used to ride So brief and so divine. 
Through its reverberant gate, 
But tranquilly thy casements view 
The Dent du Midi mount, 
Whose seven snow-peaks are still too few 
Thy centuries to count. 


Now, their last battle lost or won, 
Are dust upon the air; 

Their ladies, bliss and anguish done, 
The beauty and the prayer, 


Thy vassal ranks of poplars fade 
From green to saffron stain; 


On the black seerets of that deep, Thy poplars fall, yet unafraid 
Sinister oubliette. Thy pinnacles remain. 


Have long been comforted of sleep; 
The judgment-seal is set 


Enchanted Castle of Blonay, What subtle wizardry hath spun 
Tranced in a timeless dream, Thy charm against decay, 

Thy lofty walls of lustrous gray, Untroubled in the setting sun, 
An immemorial gleam O Castle of Blonay? 
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The wonderful table, whose central section comes up from the kitchen. The tray, with its cargo of food, travels 
around by electric power to each guest 


Housekeeping by Electricity . 


By Edith S. Lees 


[Photographs from Laurence & Co, Paris] 


HEN, one day last 
summer, I took the 
train from Paris to 
Troyes to see a cer- 
tain M. Georgia 
Knap, whose name 
—distinetly Slavon- 
ic—made me think that he must be a 
foreigner who had settled in Franee, I 
expected to find that the house he had in- 
vited me to inspect was a mere box of 
tricks, a sort of stage residence fitted up 
with all manner of useless electrical de- 
vices, the sole object of which was to 
amuse or startle. On arriving at the 
“Villa Féria Electra,” as it is ealled, I 
found, however, that I was wrong; that 
it had nothing in common either with 
stage scenery or with the establishment 
of a Robert Houdin; that it was, on the 
contrary, eminently practical and worthy 
of being brought to the notice of read- 


ers in the New World. We Americans 
are acquainted with a number of uses 
for electricity, but we have yet to apply 
it as extensively as this French electri- 
cian has done in his wonderful house in 
the quiet, provincial town of Troyes. 

The “Villa Féria Electra” is situated 
at 14 Rue Pierre-Gauthier, a street of 
pretty villas surrounded by gardens. A 
pair of iron gates lead into an alley be- 
decked with flowers, and thence into the 
grounds. As I could find no handle with 
which to open them, I pressed the elec- 
trie bell-push. Almost immediately a 
voice, which seemed to issue from the 
brick and stone pillar to my right, ex- 
claimed, in a slightly nasal tone: “Who’s 
there, please?” | 

I gave my name, after a momentary 
hesitation, caused by surprise; whereupon 
the same voice, in the most amiable man- 
ner, continued to say: “Ah! madame, 


| 
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so it is you? I 
was expecting 
that you would 
be arriving soon. 
Will you kindly 
enter? The gates 
will open for 
you, and_ there 
is no need to 
close them behind 
you; they are aec- 
customed to do 
that by  them- 
selves.” 

I entered the 
alley, and = sure 
enough, the half 
of the gate that 
had opened, 
amidst a whirr of 
hidden machin- 
ery worked elee- 
trically, swung to 
behind me. The 
whole thing was 
so curious and 
unexpected that I could not suppress an 
involuntary exclamation of astonishment 
—some such words as: “Dear me! how 
very funny!” 

“You will see still funnier things than 
that,” said the voice. “Now, ‘madame, 
kindly walk down the alley, turn to the 


. right at the bot- 
tom, and I will 
meet you at the 
house door.” 

M. Knap, a 
gentleman of me- 
dium hight, 
with keen, pene- 
trating eyes and 
a high, intellec- 
tual forehead, 
was indeed there 
to welcome me. 
Whilst we were 
exchanging the 
usual complimen- 
tary greetings a 
fresh _ surprise 
awaited me <A 
peculiar sensation 
at the soles of 
my feet made me 
glance down— 


M. Georgia Knap in his laboratory in the Villa Feria to discover that 
Electra the door-mat on 


which I was 

standing was actually in movement! 
“That is my patent electric door-mat,” 
explained the inventor, “and it saves my 
visitors the trouble of wiping their feet. 
Quite simple! It’s merely an endless 
band, furnished with bristles, which, set 
in motion by a motor on the opening of 


M. Knap controlling the automatic service by means of four little buttons, one of which he is touching 
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the front door, passes underneath this 
contrivance of steel bars on which you 
are standing.... And now, will you 
kindly pass this way into my study?” 

M. Knap’s cabinet de travail has the 
air almdst of a laboratory. Electrical 
apparatus is to be seen on all sides, clearly 
showing that he is an _ indefatigable 
searcher after fresh wonders. 

“You were very much surprised, mad- 
ame,” said the engineer, when we were 
seated, “to hear me speak to you so dis- 
tinetly from the house. Let me explain 
this apparent mystery. Under the plaque 
bearing the number of my house is a 
powerful microphone, hidden from view 
and protected against the weather. Al- 
though it is no larger than a dollar, it is 
sufliciently sensitive to capture all the 
sound waves that issue from my visitors’ 
mouths. It will even register conversa- 
tions held at a distance of several yards. 
Thus it enabled me, one evening, to over- 
hear—unintentionally on my part, of 
course—an idyllic declaration made by 
a policeman to the femme de chambre of 
one of my neighbors. ... To complete 
this instrument, which transmits to me 
the replies of visitors, I have fixed up an 
electrophone behind the door, so that I 
ean speak to them, and, in the ease of 
anyone whom I do not wish to see, say 
that I am not at home. At the same time 
that I ean converse with people out in the 
Rue Pierre-Gauthier I can see them as 
they proceed down the alley and draw 
near to the house. I do that by means of 
a periscope, or slightly coneave mirror, 
which I have had fitted up in the gar- 
den at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
the alley in question. Even at night- 
time I ean see my friends arriving, for 
the garden and its paths are lit up by 
powerful electric searchlights, which 
have completely under control. 

“I have applied this system of micro- 
phones to all the rooms in the house, 
enabling me to speak to my servants with- 
out telephones, and to receive their replies 
without moving from my seat. Let me 
give you an example of the utility of 
these.” 

M. Georgia Knap, without leaving his 
place at his desk, pressed with his foot on 
an electrie button on the floor, in order to 
establish electric contact between his room 
and the kitchen. Having done this, he 
said, in a normal tone of voice: “Has the 
mail arrived, Suzanne?” “Not yet, sir,’ 
replied a voice, which seemed to come 
from the ceiling. 

“Will you speak to me, madame,” said 


M. Knap to me, “and in as low a tone as 
possible ?” 

I whispered several words on the sub- 
ject of the weather. 

“Did you hear what this lady said to 
me?” asked the inventor, once more speak- 
ing to the girl in the basement. 

“Perfectly, sir”’ was the answer; and 
the servant proceeded to prove the truth 
of what she .was saying by repeating 
word for word what I myself had said. 

“But if your entire house is fitted up 
with these extraordinarily powerful mi- 
crophones,” I asked, “eannot your ser- 
vants overhear all you and your friends 
are saying?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply, “for I 
alone ean establish communication with 
the kitchens. Suppose we visit them?” 

We descended into the basement, and 
there I saw one of the completest electric 
installations for housekeeping that it is 
possible to imagine. On the range were 
various electric appliances with inean- 
descent lamps and reflectors. Suppose 
you wish to cook some eggs. No need 
at M. Knap’s to boil them in water. 
You put them in a special oven and when 
they are cooked, at the end of two to three 
minutes, the current is eut off and a bell 
rings to inform you that they are ready. 
If you are going to have roast fowl for 
dinner, you put it on the spit, turn on the 
current, and leave it to cook by itself, 
without troubling yourself in the least 
until the bell rings, in half an hour’s 
time or so, when you will find that it has 
been well-basted by means of a special 
apparatus and that it is done to a turn. 
The timing machine in connection with 
the electrie current is simply an ordinary 
alarm clock transformed. Knowing that 
it requires so long for this or that article 
of food to cook, you merely have to set 
the machine to “go off” at a stated time, 
and are then free to oceupy yourse!f with 
other duties. 

In another corner of this up-to-date 
kitchen, and on a circular table, I noticed 
a number of useful household machines, 
all worked by electricity, the motor being 
a tenth of a horse power, with a flexible 
cardin attachable to any of the appara- 
tus. These consisted of a little churn for 
making fresh butter, a mincing machine, 
a coffee grinder, a whisk for making may- 
onnaise sauce, another for preparing 
whipped cream, a knife polisher, and a 
pastry mixer. Here, again, you ean set 
the machinery in motion and attend to 
other duties whilst the work is being per- 
formed. 
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hundred yards. Thus, if there 
is a ring at the servants’ en- 
trance, a white disk appears in 
the left eye of the mask; if 
somebody is at the front en- 
trance, then the disk appears in 
the right eye. Should letters 
have been placed in the box in 
the Rue Pierre-Gauthier, the 
word “lettres” appears in the 
opening representing the mouth. 

Having seen and examined 
these and other wonders, M. 
Knap condueted me to the dia- 
ing room, which is situated im- 
mediately above the kitchen. ‘At 
the turn of a switch the electric 
table in the center of the room 
beeame a blaze of multicolored 
light. Hundreds of ineandes- 
cent lamps were hidden in the 
wreaths and bouquets of artifi- 
cial flowers with which the table 
was decorated. In front of each 
seat was a small electrie heat 
radiator, and underneath the 
table, opposite each ehair, was 
a foot warmer, which could be 
set in action by touching a 
switch with your foot. In addi- 
tion to these means for warming 
the room and the people dining 
there, there was an apparatus 

Dirty dishes and for keeping it at a fixed temper- 
plates are also 
washed, rinsed. 
and dried by elec- 
tricity at the “Vil- 
la Féria Electra,” 
and in so short a 
time as thirty see- 
onds.. Clothes are 
likewise cleansed 
by washers turned 
by a tenth of a 
horse power mo- 
tor. 

In the kitchen, 
near one of the 
windows, is the 
plaque containing 
the apparatus 
which controls the 
front gates.--A 
bronze mask serves 
the purpose of an 
indieator as to 
what. is going on 
at a distance of 
more than two 


Villa Feria Electra, the house of marvels 


“ Clothes are likewise cleansed by washers turned by a tenth of a horse power 
motor” 
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ature. When the thermometer registered 
twenty degrees centigrade, the machinery 
was set in motion and a gentle breeze, 
seented by its passage over rose-water, 
came into the room from underneath the 
table. 

Let us now examine this wonderful 
electric table. It is in direct communi- 
cation with an electric lift, which is to be 
seen in the center of the kitchen, and as 
all the dishes, ete, arrive in front of the 
person who is presiding over the meal, 
through an opening, there is no need for 
servants in the room. The soup turecn 
and its steaming contents appear on the 
table as though by magic, and immediately 
begin to move round the table on rails, 
stopping in front of each guest. Should 
the seup ladle be a little out of reach, 
there is no need to put yourself to the 
trouble to lean forward to get it; the 
tureen obligingly swings round and puts 
the spoon almost into your hands. Then, 
when you have helped yourself, it moves 
on to the next guest and so on right 
round until all are served. At the con- 
clusion of each course, dirty plates are 
put into a special wicker basket and are 
sent down by the lift into the kitchen. 
This automatic service was obtained by 
M. Knap touching one or other of four 
little black and white electric buttons 
placed to his right. They may be seen 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. 

Whilst we were taking our coffee, M. 
Knap told me of his plans for the con- 
struction of a house which would be spe- 
cially built with a view to the utilization 
of electricity in all its departments, a 
house unlike any other in the world. 

“T have had to take this villa, of which 
I am only the tenant, as it stands, and 
consequently I have not been able to fit 
it up with electrie machinery as it might 
be fitted up. If I were to build a private 
residence, either for myself or for a cus- 
tomer, it would contain things still more 
astonishing than those I have had the 
pleasure of showing you. Let me show 
you the plans I have had drawn up for 
such an ideal residence and you will be 
able to understand me better.” 

Having fetched a portfolio of water 
color drawings and plans from his study, 
M. Knap continued by saying: “You 
will notice, first of all, that I suggest 
the employment of double walls in build- 
ing. Between these walls I should place 
all my electrie wires, the apparatus for 
working the electrie lifts, ete. They 
would also serve a useful purpose in 
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keeping the house at an even temperature; 
in protecting the rooms from over-heating 
in the hight of summer and from being 
too cold in the depth of winter. The win- 
dows of my ideal house would all work 
automatically, at the touch of an electrie 
button, and so would the doors, which 
would be sliding ones, capable of disap- 
pearing into the walls. It is very pos- 
sible that I shall be able to apply all 
these innovations before many months are 
passed, for negotiations are on foot for 
the formation of a company whose object 
is the building of a model electrie house 
in Paris. If my hopes are realized, as 
is very likely, I shall again have the 
honor, I trust, of showing and explaining 
to you the ingenious machines which I 
have been busy inventing during the past 
twelve years.” 


The electric lift from the kitchen to the dining table in 
the room directly above 
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Our First Reader 


Selection IV---The Paper Hanger 


An Impeachment, with Apologies to Edmund Burke 


By Thornton W. Burgess 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


Fellow-Sufferers: 

This is a solemn and awful occasion 
on which we are called upon to weigh in 
the even balance of tempered justice the 
acts and conduct of this modern repre- 
sentative of a once honored and honor- 
able profession. 

With a mind clear of all prejudice and 
singularly open to the reception of such 
demonstration of lack of ulterior motives 
as the accused should produce, I have pur- 
sued my investigation, and it is without 
heat and in the simple discharge of a 
moral and ecivie obligation that, on the 
weight of everwhelming evidence, I de- 
mand his impeachment, that justice may 
be done. 

Look! Before you are his victims! 
In every home in this mighty republic 
his hand has been raised, and from around 
every hearthstone rises the wail of the 
innocent calling down upon him anathe- 
mas and imprecations. 

I grant you that he is no worse than 
his compeers in these arts so closely al- 
lied in the building of the home—the 


carpenter, the plumber, the painter. I 
even grant you that he is the victim of 
the times, working out his own damna- 
tion with an untroubled conscience in that 
same spirit which has so debased the 
ancient and honorable arts—that spirit 
which has not hesitated to-seize upon the 
venerable maxim whieh was the guiding 
star of our forbears, “Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well,’ and, adapt- 
ing it to these unregenerate days, to flaunt 
it in the face of an outraged public, 
“Whoever is worth doing is worth doing 
well.” 

And yet shall this exeuse him? No! 

Listen! What means that erackle o1 
my right, and that sudden snap above my 
head? You know even as I know. We 
shrug our shoulders. We mutter “stung!” 
We mix a little flour paste and as best 
we may replace the unsightly strip hang- 
ing from the ceiling. We gaze sadly at 
the huge blisters, sure evidence that the 
frieze will shortly fall in flakes from the 
improperly sized wall. And then at 
large price we are once more “done” by 
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those who so neatly “did” us before. 

And is it necessary, I ask you, that 
these hangings of much or little cost 
shall so soon expose the nakedness of the 
walls for which they are the chosen cover- 
ings? . 

Come with me to yon mansion which 
stands as a monument to the spirit of 
1775, which builded its houses even as it 
wrought the republic—for all time. 
Faded the quaint oll designs of the pa- 
per on the walls even as it had a right 
to fade in the passing of a hundred years. 
But does it, I ask you, hang in unseemly 
rags and tatters from those ancient 
walls? Does it flaunt in long ribbons, 
heavy with the weight of the dust of de- 
parted years? 

No! The very plaster shall fall from 
those venerable ribs of lath ere serap or 
part of those hangings shall budge. 

And so, unimpassioned and wholly in 


the spirit of earnest desire for the up- 
lifting of a fallen art—in the spirit of 
sorrow rather than in anger—I come be- 
fore you to demand the impeachment of 
the accused. 

In the name of the blushing bride 
whose tiny flat is being “done” for her 
under her innocent personal supervision— 

In the name of the sweet old grand- 
mother who remembers how they “used 
to do it” in the days when they repapered 
onee in twenty years and then couldn’t 
scrape the old paper from the walls— 

In the name of the guileless one who 
pays by the hour and not by the job— 

In the name of the landlord fleeing from 
the complaints of his tenants— 

In the name of every householder in 
whose ears are the whisperings and rus- 
tlings of tattered ceilings and ragged 
walls, I demand the impeachment of the 
paper hanger. 
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A NEIGHBOR'S GARDEN. 
MY OWN and A DREAM | 


ONE. ONOTO WATANNA 


DRAWINGS 
ALDEN PEIRSON 


My Own Garden 


[Concluded] 


a DECIDED upon a garden 

Zi —and ceased to dream. 

If a woman of the age of 

my neighbor (she was 

about fifty-five) eould 

with her own hands set 

out and plant a garden, 

why could not I, young, healthy and am- 

bitious, do likewise? Katy could mind 

the babies for a time entirely, and the 

brown-faced girl who did my housework 

was only too anxious to take full charge 

of the rest of the work. Fanny was a 

born housekeeper, and I know she always 

saw through my various brave devices to 

make her think I was one also. For 
I’m not. 

I sent at onee for a eatalog to a well- 
known firm, and in due time arrived a most 
gorgeous and fascinating pamphlet, giv- 
ing pictures, descriptions and directions 
regarding more flowers than I had hith- 
erto dreamed existed. About this time 
also a publisher friend sent me a book 
on Hardy Gardening—a delightful, al- 
luring book There followed a few days 
of excited preparation, and nights when, 
propped up in bed, I read and re-read the 
book and the catalog. Also I telephoned 
to Mrs C that I was about to start a 
garden and [I had “such ideas” that I 
didn’t want her or anyone to see it till it 
was quite started. Then! 


About this time there eame to my door 
a peddling florist. I bought from him 
three dozen pansies and a like number of 
geraniums. Also a few forget-me-nots— 


all in bloom. I had hardly set these out 


in a prominent place on my front lawn, 
when my precious seeds arrived and a 
few hydrangea bushes. I coaxed my hus- 
band into planting the latter for me in 
the big round bed, formerly the actress’s 

pride and the florist’s profit. Then I went 
to work digging. How I dug! And dug! 

It was hard, hard work, but I kept at 
it till my back ached and I was as grimy 
as a hired man. I had to pick out the 
endless number of stones which seemed 
to be in the earth, and I never realized 
before how very hard it is to make one’s 
earth erumble up. Mine looked so lumpy, 
even after I was through, and where I 
had dug up the sod to make a bed the 
earth looked sunken; in some places al- 
most like a little hole. However, I pa- 
tiently earried two or three leads of 
earth in a wheelbarrow from the afore- 
mentioned big bed, and gradu:lly my beds 
assumed a respectable appearanee. 

I began to plant the seeds. following 
the printed instructions on the little en- 
velopes. Suddenly I remembered that I 
had forgotten to put down the manure 
and the fertilizer that had eom2 with tho 
seeds. So I had to seatter these over 
where the seeds were planted, supposing 
it would: have the same effect. I refused 
to refer either to the book or catalog 
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upon the subject, in case I was mistaken. 

In the beginning I had intended to 
have a real garden; but the seed: firm 
sent me only enough for a few beds in 
those bare spaces about the house which 
looked as if they were just waiting to be 
planted with flowers. So I ruefully de- 
cided against a “garden” this year. Thea 
I went over to break this news to Mrs 
C. “It’s too late,” said I “for a garden 
this year, but I have set out some beau- 
tiful beds all around the house.” 

After talking with the lady awhile, I 
was mortified to discover that I had made 
a foolish mistake. In my zeal to get the 
planting done and over with, I’d forgot- 
ten that the seeds all had different 
months for planting. I had set them out 
all on the same day, having spent the 
previous week entirely in digging. How- 
ever, I hoped for the best, and I did not 
tell Mrs C. It was still May—the end of 
it—and most of the flowers I had planted 
were perennials. Even if they did not 
bloom this year they surely would next. 
Anyhow, I was not going to borrow 
trouble. Besides, I intended to give so 
much care to those seeds I had planted 
that they were bound to do better than the 
ones just planted in the ordinary way. 

I rested for a time from my labors, 
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though three or four times daily I most 
sedulously watered the earth where I had 
put down the seeds. The first thing in 
the morning I was outdoors, down on my 
knees, trying to find the “first showing.” 
My pansies and geraniums meanwhile 
continued to thrive, and as they had 
spread considerably, I moved some of 
them to the tubs still vaeant. 

The boxes with the rudbeckia in them 
looked very promising indeed, and I was 
proud of them. No bloom yet, but how 
that rudbeckia did spread! My mother 
had given me a few sprays of English 
ivy she had brought from the home of 
Diekens when last abroad. These I had 
previously cherished indoors. I now 
brought them out and added them to my 
veranda boxes. They made only a thin 
little showing, but the foliage of the rud- 
beckia itself was so thick and green I 
felt well satisfied. 

Then came the wife of the Englishman 
to call upon me, and proudly I took her 
out to show her the progress of her hus- 
band’s gift—the basket of rudbeckia 
roots. The lady at first seemed quite 
taken aback. She sat down, almost 
breathlessly, and she surveyed me with 
a look of mingled compassion and amuse- 
ment. Then she said: 


“ A perfumed, lovely Eden” 
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“Don’t you know rudbeckia?” 

“Why—er—of course,” said I. “It’s a 
very pretty flower,” I added cordially. 

After a moment’s silence, she said: 

“It’s nothing but the common golden 
glow. You probably know it by that 
name.” 

I did. I had an instantaneous mental 
picture of my boxes with the six-foot 
tall golden glow looming up from them 
and shutting out the blessed light. 

The lady at once sought to put me at 
my ease. She told me stories of the early 
gardening of Mrs C, and another story 
concerning a neighbor. 

“My husband,” said she, “gave her a 
basket full of common sunflower roots, 
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jokingly remarking, ‘Here’s a pretty bor- 
der for one of your beds.’ She took him 
in earnest, and in not so long a time the 
whole neighborhood enjoyed the unique 
spectacle of a round flower bed, the bor- 
der of which was the common sunflower. 
No one ever knew, save the lady herself, 
what was planted in the center of that 
bed, as it always remained unseen, and 
to this day she has not forgiven Mr B.” 

The following day found me furiously 
at work transplanting the rudbeckia to 
a sunny corner of my house. 

Next week I went to the woods, as they 
de in all flower books, and I dug up a 
lot of ferns. They seemed a lot to me, 
anyhow. I earried them home alone. I 
had been unable 
to induce my 
husband or Katy 
to share these 
labors. We pos- 
sessed an evil- 
smelling automo- 
bile, the darling 
of mv _ husband’s 
heart, and where- 
as he complained 
that in these days 
I was “always 
muddy,” re- 
torted that he 
was ‘f‘always 
greasy,’’ and 
when he said that 
he never saw me 
save doubled over 
some pateh of 
earth, I inquired 
whether he went 
to sleep under 
his machine, for 
I’m sure he spent 
most of his time 
at home under- 
neath the auto- 
mobile. Anyhow, 
I dug and brought 
home my _ ferns 
without help of 
any sort. 

I began anx- 
iously to look for 
results from my 
seeds. A green 
growth in- 
deed cropped up. 
It looked, how- 
ever, suspiciously 
like weeds or 
grass but for a 
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** A little lake or pool, wherein I may grow swect water lilies” 


shaped leaves that appeared among it. 
After a few days of serious inspection I 
decided these were my flowers. So [ 


weeded out the green grassy-looking 
growth, and left in the distinctly shaped 
leaves. They appeared in nearly all my 
beds, and I was a bit puzzled at their 
similarity. 

I made another call on Mrs C, intend- 
ing to ask her advice about the matter. 
When, however, I saw her “blooming 
spot” and recalled my own melancholy, 
shriveled, little “non-blooming spots,” my 


courage failed me. 
one to see my beds. 

She had heard the story of my rud- 
beckia fiaseo. How tales travel! She 
laughed a bit, and then: 

“Don’t worry about it,” said she, “I 
just know that you are a natural gar- 
dener, anyhow. All of your country- 
women are. I’m ever so anxious to see 
your little garden. I know very well it 
will reflect the color and taste of your far 
native land.” 

Alas for Japan! 

I went home in something of a panic. 


I did not want any- 
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MY OWN 


I called up on the telephone the florist to 
whom the actress had recommended me. 

How much would he charge for setting 
out for me, at once, a flower garden—lots 
of beds, and, if possible, the flowers must 
all be in bloom. After a few questions 
on his part, and explanations, he named a 
price. I dropped the telephone receiver. 
I will not tell you the price he named for 
fear a certain actress might read these 
lines and—grin. 

A mere townsperson, one who lives in 
a New York flat the year around, came 
out to visit me, poked among my grubby 
looking little beds and had the audacity 
to say: 

“You say you weeded these? Are you 
cultivating dandelions?” (The distinctly 
shaped leaf plants I had carefully left.) 

And the next day Mrs C “dropped over 
at last” to see “that garden.” I almost 
wept as I showed her around. Not a 
single flower, save those I had purchased 
from the man who had come to my door! 
In all my beds I seemed to have left the 
weeds instead of flowers. And how those 
weeds did grow! What tremendous sizes 
they achieved in all my most hopeful 
beds. Some of them required all my 
strength to pull out, and usually the hor- 
rid roots still remained firmly in the 
ground. 

I wonder what my garden friend 
thought as the summer progressed. For 
a time I kept away from her, actually de- 
priving myself of the pleasure of visit- 
ing her garden, which I loved. A tele- 
phone eall, however, sent me over there. 
It was midsummer now, and her garden 
was a thing of glory—all reds and yel- 
lows. I surveyed it with speechless ad- 
miration, then I turned to her: 

“And you planted it all yourself? 
What an utter little failure I must ap- 
pear to you!” 

It was then she made to me a queer 
confession. She had indeed planted the 
garden all herself, as she had said. The 
garden was her own personal handiwork, 
she could truthfully say. But she had 
hired men (strong-armed men, who are 
good for so much in this world) to do 
the digging—and the weeding! 

The digging! Why, that was what had 
discouraged me from the first. At the 
outset to be fronted with the heavy labor 
of a man. 

And the weeding! How could J tell 
a weed from a flower in its infancy? But 
the practiced eye of a regular gardener 
could at the outset have discerned the 
difference. 
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“Next year,” say I, “I, too, will have 
aman. I can do without a spring hat— 
or rather, babies thrive just as well in 
rompers as in expensive, starched frocks. 
The little dears shall contribute to my 
garden, and the needful article—a man! 


A Dream Garden 


We must move away to a new place 
entirely. It must be close to some densely 
wooded lands, as without a background 
of woods, it would seem to me like a 
picture without an adequate frame, and 
I want my garden to be a romantic spot, 
a perfumed, lovely Eden. From this 
wooded forest, jumping down over rocks 
and mossy places, must pour a little 
stream or rivulet. It must wind in 
eurves and dips, and when it reaches 
about the center of my garden it must 
become a little lake or pool, wherein I 
may grow sweet water lilies and lotus, or 
where, instead, the shining-bodied gold 
fish may play and swim. 

I want no hedge. Rather, my garden 
will be open on all sides, so I may always 
see it. There must be a small summer- 
house, pagoda shaped, and built of old 
gray stone. A trellis work of some kind 
shall be built out slightly over my pond, 
and over this shall be trained the wonder- 
ful wistaria of Japan. This flower is 
never so lovely as when it clambers over 
some dipping bough or eave to peer at 
its own drooping reflection in water un- 
derneath. That is how they love to grow 
it in China and Japan. But the wistaria 
bloom is short-lived, and when it has died 
with the spring, what can I do to replace 
its beauty? Mingle the white-faced moon- 
flower vine among the wistaria, or even 
some morning glories. 

Roses I love, but not. as others do. 
I do not name the rose queen of flowers. 
To me they are chiefly attractive after 
they are eut. The climbing ramblers are, 
of course, very lovely while growing, but 
the formal, stiff-necked, larger varieties 
never appealed to me, save as decorative 
house creatures. They are domestic flow- 
ers, house pets, trained, civilized. But, 
ah, to me they have not the charm of 
other flowers of which I know! 

I know a long, narrow bed of yellow 
coreopsis. When the wind blows ever so 
faintly these small gorgeous flowers look 
like an Oriental army marching with flying 
colors. Beside them, more brilliantly, 
more triumphantly, move an army of 
brazen poppies of enormous size and 
beauty. But the coreopsis sway with the 
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wind, and every toss of their little heads 
makes me feel they are a stronger, cleaner 
race, and more beautiful even than the 
opium-freighted poppies. 

There shall be no pebbled paths cut 
into my garden. My walks shall be en- 
tirely of grass; and that the tread of our 
clumsy feet, or the high-heeled shoes of 
some I know may not wear out my sod, 
I shall have flat, white stones and slabs 
as stepping stones, as the Japanese do. 

Though all flowers are lovely, yet many 
of their stalks and bushes are unsighitly, 
and spoil the artistic effect of a garden. 
Therefore I banish sweet peas to a few 
steps lower than my garden. I wish only 
to see their heads. 

I must have a single cherry tree, set 
ona bit of greensward by itself. Under 
its shade I shall break up the earth as 
a bed, and there I will plant purple and 
white pansies. They love the shade as 
few other flowers do. Under my magnolia 
tree—or shall I have it a plum tree?—I’ll 
have a great bed of lilies-of-the-valley, 
and these, too, I will mass all about my 
pagoda, and close to my little pond. 

There will be no distinct form or style 
to my garden. I am not an orderly per- 
son, and if I choose to seatter my flowers 
in madeap fashion anywhere they will 
grow, I will not spoil the landscape effect. 
I scorn a bed whose middle piece springs 
up stiff and tall, with red-piked flowers, 
while, encireling it, lower and lower, ap- 
pear other flowering pieces, till the final 
border, dear to the heart of the conven- 
tional gardener. A star-shaped bed, or 
any fancy shape, makes me positively 
shudder. Flowers should have a chance 
for picturesque growing. 

I know an old and dried-up fountain 
in the garden of a little old-fashioned 
French woman who delights to grow 
phlox, bachelor’s buttons and asters. This 
fountain is of some fanciful iron. Its 
central piece is a slim statue figure of a 
man holding aloft a slender pipe to his 
lips, from which, I presume, originally 
dripped the water which filled the little 
fountain below. The old woman makes 
of this old dried-up fountain each sum- 
mer a thing of such ravishing beauty 
that I yearn to steal it for my own. 

In the fountain bed she has great yel- 
low and red flowers. I do not know what 
they are from where I look in at her 
gate. There is English ivy and some 
bright red flowers mingled with it, about 
the statue itself, and a vine whose flowers 
appear to be deep purple—a star-eyed, 
exquisite flower. Then I think there are 


nasturtiums and geraniums growing in 
the curved arm of the figure, whose face 
alone is uncovered by vine or flower. 

Whenever I see ferns growing in the 
woods, I always think: “How easy to 
transplant! Why, half a day’s work and 
I shall have all I could want.” But try 
it. Large ferns have large roots. One 
needs great quantities of little ferns to 
make any showing at all. It is amazing 
how easily the stalks break; and often, 
thinking I had a large quantity of ferns, 
I have returned home to find myself with 
a mere handful after I had discarded 
the bruised and broken ones. 

Yet, I shall have a part of my garden 
entirely for ferns. It shall be at the 
edge of my garden, nearest to the wood- 
land, and [ shall look to these neighbor- 
ing woods as a sort of wild protection for 
the transplanted creatures from their 
heart. 

When I have planted my beds just as 
I desire them: the old-fashioned, hardy 
flowers here; purple-colored varieties 
there; scarlet beauties here; yellow, 
golden ones there; delicate-faced ones all 
by themselves, or with the lilies, and Ori- 
ental exotics apart also, I shall plant 
among my ferns numberless wood violets 
and maybe a few of the more delicate 
wild flowers. 

Then I'll begin to realize the necessity 
for a fence or hedge. I do not want one, 
and I am quite sure it would spoil for 
me the beauty of my garden. Yet erea- 
tures of prey exist who even come into a 
cherished garden; and whether they come 
to steal or for vandalism, and whether 
they be dog, man, chickens or small boy, 
their work is as devastating. So I’ve be- 
thought me. I shall have a snake as the 
guardian of my garden. Who does not 
fear a snake? It shall be a great, beau- 
teous creature whose fame shall be known 
to all the neighborhood, and I also shall 
share in its fame, perhaps as a supposed 
“charmer,” or “witeh,” for I’ll not be 
afraid of my flowers’ protector, nor will 
it be afraid of me. Who knows we may 
walk together, looped in each ‘other’s 
arms; at least it may loop itself on my 
arm. 

“Ugh!” I hear some people say, “Who'll 
want to go near you then—or your gar- 
den?” Keep away, then. Gardens thrive 
best when only those who love them step 
upon their paths. I'll twine my green- 
bodied, yellow-eyed protector at my gate 
—TI’'ll have a gate even if no hedge or 
fence—and only those shall enter who 
fear it not—or know the secret. 
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Our first summer boarder. The arrival of Madam Fly, her children and her baggage 


An Advance Agent of Death 


By Mary B. and Lewis E. Theiss 


HAT flies disseminate 

disease is a fact discov- 

ered comparatively re- 

cently. It has long been 

noted that the number of 

deaths from intestinal 

diseases in summer in- 

creases almost in direct proportion to the 

increase in temperature. Hence it was 

believed for a time that the heat itself 

eaused these diseases. When physicians 

had learned to use the microscope in diag- 

nosing disease, however, it was found 

that intestinal diseases are always ac- 

companied by certain bacteria. These 

bacteria are not created by the heat, but 

are generated in countless millions in 

every festering seat of pollution. Before 

they can cause disease, however, these 

bacteria must be conveyed to the human 
system. 

Experiments proved that flies dissem- 


inate these bacteria. Further experi- 
ments showed that the diseases conveyed 
by flies are of two kinds: intestinal, in- 
eluding dysentery, typhoid fever, and 
acute diarrhea; and pulmonary, inelud- 
ing tuberculosis, influenza, and probably 
pneumonia, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. 
But because flies are scarce in winter, 
when pulmonary diseases rage, and num- 
erous in summer, when intestinal troubles 
are prevalent, the fly is instrumental 
chiefly in the spread of the latter forms 
of disease. In fact, it is due to the fly 
that intestinal diseases are prevalent in 
summer. 

In the spring of 1907 the Merchants’ 
association of New York city appointed 
a committee to investigate the polluted 
condition of the New York harbor. This 
committee not only ascertained the degree 
of pollution of the harbor waters and 
the causes of pollution, but it found that 
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this pollution is a menace to health 
through the dissemination of intestinal 
diseases by the common house fly. 

The task of investigating this last phase 
of the matter was placed in the hands of 
Dr Daniel D. Jackson, one of the city’s 
baeteriologists, and a corps of assistants. 
Dr Jackson took nothing for granted— 
not even the established fact that flies 
carry bacteria. He made a careful ex- 
amination of the structure of flies. This 
examination showed that the fly is well 
adapted to the carrying of disease germs. 
Its feet, when seen under a microscope, 
appear not unlike the claws of a crab. 
At the end of the foot is a pair of pincers 
with which the fly clings to uneven sur- 
faces, and a vacuum cup with which it 
adheres to smooth surfaces. In addition, 
bristle-like hairs line each side of the leg. 
The mouth, likewise, is so formed that 
foreign substances readily stick to it. 
Being thus constructed, the fly cannot 
walk among disease germs without pick- 
ing up some of them. 

The next step in Dr Jackson’s investi- 
gation was to see whether or not flies 
actually do carry bacteria. It was found 
that flies that had just finished hibernat- 
ing were practically free from bacteria, 
but that those that had been buzzing 
about for a time were loaded with deadly 
germs. On one fly 100,000 bacteria were 
found. Dr William H. Park, a depart- 
ment of health bacteriologist, conducting 
similar experiments at the same time, 
placed a captive fly in a culture of ty- 
phoid fever germs, and then made the 
fly walk about on a dise of gelatine. 
When this dise was examined under the 
microscope, it was seen that the fly had 
left a trail containing 30,000 typhoid 
bacteria. The terrible significance of this 
becomes apparent when we remember that 
a very few of these bacteria are enough 
to eause death. Individual flies were like- 
wise watched by Dr Jackson’s inspectors 
where possible, and it was found that the 
fly, being equally fond of filth or food, 


buzzes from one to the other, always: 


leaving behind it a trail of bacteria that 
it has picked up at its last alighting 
place. 

Having established the fact that flies 
do carry bacteria, Dr Jackson next en- 
deavored to lecrn what relation flies bear 
to the number of deaths from intestinal 
diseases. Fly traps were placed on var- 
ious piers at polluted parts of the river 
and records kept, from April to Decem- 
ber, of the number of flies caught weekly 
in these traps. Records were also made 


of the average temperature for each week 
during this period, and of the weekly 
number of deaths from diarrheal dis- 
eases. The number of flies captured in- 
dicated, of course, whether or not flies 
were numerous, and how active they were. 

During the first seven weeks the in- 
spectors caught practically no flies. The 
rate of deaths from intestinal diseases 
for that period was 59 a week. During 
the eighth week 126 flies were caught and 
the death rate rose to 70. The ninth 
week showed a catch of 393 flies and a 
death rate of 86. Thereafter flies were 
eaught by the thousands and the death 
rate rose successively to 124, 219, 386, 
566, and 576 a week. By months the 
death rate was as follows: June, 65 a 
week; July, 304 a week; August, 468 a 
week; and for the last two weeks in 
July and the first two in August, the 
period in which the most flies were taken, 
the rate rose to 509 a week. Thus in 
less than two months the rate of deaths 
from diarrheal diseases had increased to 
almost ten times the normal rate. From 
this high point the rate feil off gradu- 
ally until, in November, it was back 
again to 59 a week or less. And as the 
death rate declined, the number of cap- 
tive flies lessened until there were none. 
During all this period there had been 
practically no variation in the amount 
of exposed pollution in the city. The 
bacteria were as numerous in May and 
November as they were in July and 
August, but there were then no flies to 
disseminate them. Heat is a tonic to 
flies, and as the temperature rose their 
activity increased. With it rose the 
death rate. 

A record was also kept of the number 
of deaths from typhoid fever and of the 
date of each death. Typhoid fever is 
a disease that is usually most prevalent 
in September and October, after the flies 
have disappeared. But it has been 
learned that all typhoid fever patients 
earry the disease about with them for 
two montks before it reaches a crisis. 
By deducting two months from the date 
of death of a typhoid patient, therefore, 
it is possible to determine very accurately 
the date of the patient’s inoculation. 
This Dr Jackson did and then tabulated 
the result. His figures show that the 
number of typhoid inoculations in- 
creased almost in direct proportion to 
the increase in the number of flies, and 
—- as the flies grew less in num- 
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Finally a map was plotted, showing the 
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location of every fatal case of intestinal 
disease during the period of investigation. 
This map resembles a black belt running 
around the water front. By far the 
greater number of deaths were found to 
have occurred within three blocks of the 
polluted shore line. At one or two in- 
land points the death dots were also clus- 
tered thickly. Here, investigation showed, 
were exposed outhouses and open \ 
And here, as along the foul river front, 
flies had been swarming all summer long. 
For this combination of filth and flies these 
neighborhoods, too, had paid in human 
life. 


“But,” you say, “I do not live in New 
York, so the matter is of no interest to 
me.” Isn’t it? Let us see. 

What did the pollution committee find 
had caused the bacteria that the flies 
disseminated? Floating in the river they 
found human excreta, dead dogs, dead 
eats, dead pigs, and the emptyings of 
sewers. On land they found sputum, 
sewage emptying above high water mark, 
horse manure, piles of garbage, heaps of 
oyster shells, offals of fish, refuse from 
luncheons, decayed fruit and vegetables, 
slaughterhouse waste, factory waste, 
heaps of rubbish, and human excreta— 
all festering in the sun, and -breeding 
germs for the flies to scatter. 

Now the excreta of a sick person con- 
tain bacteria of that person’s disease— 
bacteria that the fly will spread broad- 
east if it can get at them. This is not 
nice to talk about, perhaps, but it is very 
important that you should know about it. 
And are you aware that two per cent of 
all typhoid fever patients carry typhoid 
fever bacteria in their gall bladders for 
long periods after their recovery, voiding 
them continually, for the flies to carry to 
someone else? 

If you live in a city of any size, you 
are almost sure to be near a river which 
is used to carry off the sewage. Doesn’t 
your river become low in summer so that 
the sewage collects along the shores? 
And aren’t there dump heaps and gar- 
bage piles in your alleys, and horse 
droppings in your streets? And are there 
no filthy slaughterhouses, or dead ani- 
mals, or oyster shells, festering within 
your city limits and breeding countless 
bacteria? Is there no human sputum on 
your sidewalks? 

Perhaps you live in an inland city 
where there is no river, or in a small 
town, or even on a farm. In such cases 
you have no harbor pollution, but you 
have cesspools and open closets, and gar- 


bage heaps, and manure in the streets. 
If you do not, then your town is very 
different from the average American 
town. Live where you may, filth and 
flies exist. And where they are lies dan- 
ger. 

Perhaps you have never noticed the 
filth, but you certainly have noticed the 
flies. And if you have noticed the flies 
you may be sure the filth is not far dis- 
tant, for the fly breeds in filth and is 
covered with bacteria from the filth. The 
mere presence of flies, therefore, spells 
danger. Hence, if you live where there 
are flies—and who does not?—this mat- 
ter is of interest to you. 

Especially is it of interest to you if 
you have children, for intestinal diseases 
are particularly fatal to little folk. 
Every fly that buzzes in your kitchen may 
carry a death warrant for one of your 
darlings. The fly that just now alighted 
on the upper lip of your baby, sleeping so 
sweetly in its cradle, may have left there 
a thousand tuberculosis bacilli that it 
picked up a minute ago from some sputum 
in the gutter; bacilli that your baby, 
ignorant of danger, will take into its 
system with its next breath. This fly that 
is walking on your appetizing roast may 
leave behind it a deadly trail of bacteria 
that your little ones will eat, and later 
die from. That fly that is buzzing around 
your cake may have brought a serious 
ease of diarrhea to your Freddie, from 
which—if he has good luck—he may re- 
cover. And as for that fly in the milk— 
in heaven’s name throw the milk away, 
quick! Do you know that that fly in the 
milk is a dozen times worse than the fly 
on your cake? Bacteria do not increase 
much on solid food or in water, but in 
milk they grow like mushrooms. When 
that fly tumbled into little Susie’s milk 
it washed all the bacteria off itself. Per- 
haps there were 40,000 of them. By 
morning they will be countless, and 
Susie’s milk will not be milk at all; it will 
be liquid typhoid fever. 

You have heard a lot about the danger 
of mosquito bites, and you screen your 
houses, and make smudges, and burn in- 
cense to keep the mosquito away. Well, 
the mosquito does carry malaria, and 
sometimes malaria is fatal. In New York 
city, where more than 4,000,000 people 
live, 64 persons died from malaria in 
1906. And in the same year 6000 chil- 
dren under five years of age died from 
diarrhea, and 6,500 from gastro-enteritis. 
Throwing out of consideration the 6,500 
deaths from gastro-enteritis, and calling 
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the malaria deaths mosquito cases and the 
diarrhea deaths fly cases, it is a poor 
showing for the mosquito, isn’t it? 
About 1 to 100. Yet you drive the mos- 
quito out of your houses and allow the fly 
to buzz unmolested in your kitchens. It 
is well to exclude the mosquito; but it is 
far more important to drive out the fly. 


VF 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Perfect Comrade 


The mosquito comes with a nerve-racking 
hum and you fear him; the fly comes 
with no noise at all and you ignore him. 
But the silent fly in your dining room is 
a far more deadly enemy than the noisy 
mosquito in your bedchamber. If you 
value the lives of your little ones, you 
cannot afford to forget it. 


V---Concerning Our Friends’ Wives 


[The Perfect Comrade wants to be a comrade in fact, and will answer the letters of our Good House- 
keeping girls, personally.] 


ATRIMONY, dear girls, 
is an exceedingly com- 
plieating affair. It may 
seem like a very simple 
state of bliss to those 
who have found one an- 
other so necessary that 
the union of their lives looks to them like 
an inevitable providence foreordained 
from the foundation of the universe; but 
to everybody who knows them it is, with- 
out exception, a complication demanding 
a readjustment of relations often far 
from easy. 

A very large book might be written 
about the amount of effort—of moral 
strength and worldly-wise sagacity and 
good-humored forbearance—that the fam- 
ily and friendly circles of two absorbed 
lovers must exercise before the union 
they are so happy to recognize forces 
its claims on the rest of the world and 
gets itself taken for granted. But in 
the wee space of this “chapter in our 
comradeship” I can touch, and only brief- 
ly at that, on no more than one small 
phase of the big subject. 

Girls do not marry young, nowadays, 
as a rule; and it is likely to be the ex- 
perience of nearly every girl that be- 
fore she sees her Very Perfect Comrade— 
or before she has recognized him as such 
—a number of her men friends will have 
found their Very Perfect Comrades and 
married them. And also it is likely— 
oh! more than likely—that nearly every 
girl when she hears of the engagement 
of a nice man friend to a girl she knows 


or when she sees the bride a nice man 
friend brings home from far away, will 
exclaim “Well, what in the world was 
he thinking of?’ You are expected by 
the nice man, however, to go into par- 
oxysms of approbation of his choice, to 
put yourself and your opportunities for 
pleasure enthusiastically at her service, 
to show just enough preference for him 
when she is present to make her see what 
a much-desired man she got—but not 
enough to make her too jealous—and 
when she isn’t present you are to manifest 
an unchanged and unchangeable comrade- 
ship with him. If you fail in any of these 
things you are instantly made aware by 
his manner that he puts your failure down 
to your chagrin at not having captured 
him yourself. Is it not so? The man 
may have existed who expected marriage 
to alter his life other than comfortably, 
agreeably and without sacrifice, but I 
have never met him. Have you? 

As a matter of fact, I don’t believe 
men are monogamous by nature. They 
may become so by conviction, may rec- 
ognize the demonstration of history that 
civilization follows in the wake of de- 
votion to one wife; but still, beneath the 
conviction lies always the unaltered pro- 
pensity toward the society of women in 
general. And the attitude of women to- 
ward this propensity is instinetively re- 
sentful. I say “instinetively;” in some 
countries, some social strata, this in- 
stinct has been more or less overlaid 
by customs. sanctioning greater freedom, 
but I think the instinct remains. 
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Now, whether each of these warring 
instincts is fundamentally inherent in 
the sex of its possessor, or whether long 
generations of persistence in them have 
made a great chasm out of what was 
once but a small rift, is not for me to 
guess. Although, if I did guess, I should 
say it was probably “some of each.” 

A woman’s husband is presumably, in 
nature’s plan, the father of her children. 
Nature recognizes no other kind of union. 
And a woman comes into motherhood full- 
armed with protective instinct for her 
children. So that, whether her love for 
one man is instinctive or not, her de- 
mand that the father of her children be 
devoted to their welfare, is instinctive. 
Nature takes no account whatever of our 
individual happiness but great account 
of those traits in us which tend toward 
the preservation of our species. So I 
think we may conclude that if jealousy 
is an instinect—which it most certainly 
seems to be—it was implanted with pre- 
cautionary forethought and where it ex- 
ceeds the bounds of that necessity it is 
because we have diverted it. 

But nature, some will say, seems to have 
made some women quite content to be 
one of several or many wives. I wonder! 
Such records of polygamous households 
as have come to my knowledge have not 
been good propaganda for polygamy. 
Sarah thought she could stand Abraham’s 
second wife for the sake of the seed to 
whom God had promised so greatly; but 
she couldn’t, and she drove Hagar forth. 
Rachel whom Jacob loved was jealous of 
Leah whom he did not love. Such tales 
of the harem, of Mormon homes, as come 
to us, tell of heartburnings unspeakable. 
No! In some countries women may have 
learned to submit to polygamy, but I 
dare say there was never one that loved 
it. So much for ineradicable woman in- 
stinect! And pretty much everything in 
woman’s natural course of life tends to 
intensify it. A woman wishes to give 
everything when she gives herself to a 
man, and it is one of the keenest dis- 
satisfactions of her life that he does not 
seem to share this complete surrender. 

And why doesn’t he? Well, let’s talk 
about him, that other party to it all, 
that more or less jovial papa who must 
spend the greater part of his time “hunt- 
ing a fine rabbit skin to wrap Baby Bunt- 
ing in.” 

He’s the provisioner, you know. With 
his bow and his quiver of arrows, with 
his arm that shoots true or his eye that 
adds figures quickly or his tongue that 
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persuades other men to buy, or his brain 
that projects railroads, he must range 
the world for rabbit skins or Buster 
Brown suits or whatever is demanded of 
him. And if, perchance, he is so skill- 
ful as to bring down more rabbits than 
his family needs or can use, he prob- 
ably continues to range and roam for 
joy of the chase or because the habit has 
become so fixed he cannot learn to be 
sedentary. 

He has, meanwhile, a great many things 
to be interested in; it is inevitable that 
he should. And if you want to know 
how much he thinks of Baby Bunting er 
Baby Bunting’s mother, you may have 
to wait until some day when their inter- 
ests come in conflict with others or when 
they are jeopardized in any way. Then 
you shall see how intense is a man’s de- 
votion to his own. 

A week ago today a little girl was 
stolen in my city. Not only did her hard- 
working father think of nothing day and 
night thereafter but her recovery, and do 
nothing but search for her, but scores 
of other fathers who did not even know 
him were so intensely sympathetic with 
him in his loss that they gave freely of 
their time and money to help him find 
her. And find her they did, yesterday. 
Today the papers are full of her recov- 
ery, and tens of thousands of fathers, the 
protective instinct flaming fiercely in their 
hearts, are asking the law’s full ven- 
geance on the two gypsies who could do 
such an awful thing as take one of a 
poor laborer’s four children from him. 
If the mother of that little girl ever 
doubted how much her toil-benumbed mate 
thought of his children, she knows now. 

I’m afraid you think all this is very 
far afield from “our friends’ wives”— 
but it isn’t. Because, when our nice 
men friends marry they must certainly 
marry girls who will have all this in- 
stinetive resentfulness. You will have 
it, in your turn when the Very Perfect 
Comrade arrives for you. But until you 
feel it for yourself, and see how little 
the Very Perfect Comrade seems to share 
or to understand it, you are not likely to 
be very sympathetic with the wives of 
your nice men friends. 

From your present point of view it 
is merely a great nuisance to have a 
thoroughly useful, delightful bachelor go 
off and get himself engaged to a girl 
you don’t care two cents about. And 
when the girl shows signs of wanting to 
“absorb” him, she is merely, from that 
same present point of view, a silly little 
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goose who ought to know better. But 
let me specialize. The other day I met 
for a brief moment a nice man friend I 
ased to have. He is a wonderfully hand- 
some big fellow with very winning ways, 
and before his marriage he was a great 
beau; he could have dined and danced and 
met a new pretty girl every night of his 
life if he had wished, and he was asked— 
because he was good-looking and good- 
mannered and successful and unattached 
—to an extraordinary number of delight- 
ful affairs. A year and a half ago he 
came to our house where he always dearly 
loved to be, and told me of his engage- 
ment to a girl I had seen once or twice— 
a plain, unattractive little creature with 
a good deal of money and an ardent wor- 
ship of my handsome friend. Well! I 
“wondered.” I had always felt so sure 
that this man, who loves prominence, 
would marry a girl with beauty and dash 
and social prestige. But then! men al- 
most invariably marry the one girl you 
would have selected as the last one on 
earth to attract them. 

So I congratulated my friend as well 
as I could, and only let my lack of ardor 
appear when he went on to assure me 
that the girl and I were “bound to be great 
friends” and that we would have “lots 
of bully times” at his house when he got 
one. This being at least the five-and-for- 
tieth time I had been similarly assured, 
I may perhaps be pardoned if the recol- 
lections which came flooding with that 
familiar statement brought a reminiscent 
smile. The man was indignant. I tried 
to explain. It was no use. He was 
sure that the experiences I ventured to 
cite in self-defense had been quite pe- 
culiar to me and the evidence of my own 
unadaptability. But the other day when 
I met him for a moment he voiced his 
comprehensive inypreeation against the 
whole social order that makes it impos- 
sible for a young husband to have all 
the prestige .of popular bachelorhood 
AND all the joys of a new wife and a 
new home. 

“Why!” he complained bitterly, “people 
don’t take any interest in me any more.” 

I couldn’t tell him that his wife— 
strange and timid and so completely 
wrapped up in him that she was evidently 
jealous of the friends of his bachelor 
days—had not met with any notice- 
able cordiality what friendly overtures 
were made to her. But I did try to make 
him see how the number of young women 
to entertain whom is one of the chief 
functions of some society, make’ unat- 
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tached men necessary. He thinks he is 
at least as attractive, as entertain- 
ing and agreeable, now as he ever was, 
and he ean’t see why, if people don’t de- 
sire his wife for her own sake, they don’t 
at least put up with her for his. They 
do, of course, at “erushes” of all sorts. 
But who eares to go to a erush of any 
sort except to prove that he was not “left 
out”? To the little dinners, however, the 
theater parties, chafing-dish suppers, 
chaperoned exeursions to great football 
games, and the like, he is not now asked 
because “there are always too many girls 
anyway” and the extra girl his presence 
would involve “doesn’t fit.” Also, she is 
jealous of her gay and handsome young 
husband, poor little thing, and if at 
a dinner, for instance, he were to pay 
his partner such attention as would make 
the occasion pleasant to her, it would cer- 
tainly cause a horrid little gnawing ache 
in the young wife’s heart. The poor, 
obtuse man might never know this, but 
the girl who was his dinner partner would 
divine it instantly and unless she were a 
very mean girl indeed that would be the 
end of her enjoyment in the young man’s 
society. The fact of the matter is, 
though, that for most girls there is hardly 
a beginning of enjoyment possible in a 
young benedict’s society, for an unen- 
gaged girl has no time or charm to waste 
on a man who is presumably absorbed 
in another. So my friend has missed 
a good many things he would have loved 
to go to. 

Now there is a baby in the beautiful 
new home and the young mother has lit- 
tle thought of the society she has not seen 
for months and probably will see only 
semi-oceasionally for months to come. 
But the father, who would “fight and 
bleed and die” for that young mother 
and baby, on the slightest necessity, goes 
home night after night to tearfully anx- 
ious discussions about baby foods, and 
sometimes he feels very resentful that 
he cannot go and eall on a vivacious little 
debutante or take a clever girl artist 
to see a good play. He wouldn’t take 
all the debutantes in Christendom for the 
littlest dimpled finger of that boy up- 
stairs, nor all the girl artists that ever 
walked for the boy’s mother. But land 
0’ goodness! he isn’t asking to exchange! 
only to add. The boy and his mother 
have not exhausted all the man’s possi- 
bilities of enjoyment, as the boy and his 
father seem to have exhausted hers. The 
man has more variety in his daily life, 
and also he wants more than he has. 
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He would like, now and then, to come 
away from discussions of sterilizers and 
peptonoids, where he is so useless, and 
drop in to my house for an evening 
call. Possibly there would be two or 
three old friends of his there too, and he 
would dearly love an hour or two of 
reminiscence with them and me. But I 
ean’t let him do this—oh! dear, no. She 
would never understand it—that little, 
anxious wife—and it would make her 
very miserable. She would know perfectly 
well that it was a very innocent small 
pleasure he took, but she would be hurt 
by his wanting to take it. It is hap- 
piness enough for her just to know that 
he is in the house. Why can’t it be hap- 
piness enough for him just to know that 
she is there? And I may know it is 
a very innocent small pleasure he would 
ask of me, but I must not grant it be- 
eause I know it would hurt her. 

You say this is an exceptional case. 
It isn’t. You say that is an uncommonly 
weak woman. She isn’t. And if she 
were! The most masculine, strong- 
minded female I ever knew—who used 
to declare before her marriage to a man 
friend of mine, that it was just as ridic- 
ulous for a man to help her onto a street 
car as it would be for her to help him— 
assured her fiancé that marriage should 
make not the least difference in their 
several relations with other people. He 
was delighted to think what a sensible 
wife he was getting, and how he would 
show the rest of the world what a free 
and enlightened institution marriage cou!d 
be. But if that man had stepped into 
a vast crevice in the earth and been swal- 
lowed up in the bowels thereof, he could 
not have become more completely lost 
to his old friends—both men and women 
alike—than he was in his marriage with 
the “easy-going” lady. 

Do I think this disturbing, separating 
tendency of marriage inevitable? Well, 
yes and no. I doubt if we shall ever 
greatly alter those fundamental differ- 
enees in man and woman nature which 
are the outgrowth of ranging on the 
man’s part and brooding on the woman’s. 
But I do think that often there’s an un- 
necessary deal of hardship endured, some 
of which might be spared if we would 
try to understand each other better. 

I’m bound to say, though, that so far 
as my friends’ wives are concerned, there 
seems to be nothing that I ean do ex- 
cept to spare them pain. I have an ex- 
traordinary number of delightful friend- 
ships with married men and with the 
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wives of men I know, but I cannot think 
of one of them that was made before 
the marriage of the other party. And 
I have had an extraordinary number of 
delightful friends among bachelors who 
presently became benedicts, but not one 
of them has ever been much better to 
me than a casual stranger after his mar- 
riage, nor has one of them married a 
girl who showed the slightest inclination 
to be more than formally polite with me. 
And yet I am always quite absurdly con- 
scientious about doing nothing to cause 
these wives of my friends the least un- 
happiness. How is it with you other 
girls? I’d love to know what your ex- 
perience has been and I wonder if you 
do not, as I do, vow that when you get 
married you will love your husband’s old 
friends if you have to violate every prin- 
ciple you possess in order to do it! 

For, after all, everything’s “up to the 
wife.” A man simply may not do any- 
thing he can avoid that would give pain 
to the woman he has married; and still 
less may anybody aid and abet him in 
doing it. The better spirit has got to be 
in the lady herself and that better spirit 
ean come only of a better understanding. 
But there are some things outside her- 
self that will help her toward this, I 
think. 

One of these things will be the lessen- 
ing of the spirit of “clique” of which, 
in one of its forms, we spoke in the chap- 
ter last month. As it is now, if a man 
marries in his own clique or set, he and 
his bride are certain to have an easier, 
happier time socially than couples have 
of whom one or the other is an alien to 
that cirele in which their married life 
must move. But when we attain to the 
more general society which prevails now 
in some places, adjustment will be much 
easier; for as the plane of social inter- 
course widens, it becomes easier to get 
a foothold on it. 

In a small town, among a set of young 
people who have associated exclusively 
with each other all their lives, a new- 
comer would have less than the ghost of 
a chance; whereas, at a diplomatic re- 
ception in Washington that same woman 
might enter hardly knowing a soul but 
find herself soon absorbed into the spirit 
of the occasion and as eager to establish 
her common interests with the Minister 
from Borrioboolagha as he to establish 
his with her. 

Also, when we attain to that more gen- 
eral society, there will always be in it 
that percentage of older persons who, 
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having “been through it all,” will know 
exactly how to sympathize with the young 
wives and how gently to manage things 
so that the loneliness and hurt of the 
stranger shall be as little as possible. 
Another thing that will help is the 
brief experience many young women are 
having in the world of affairs. They are 
learning, there, as we noted in our chap- 
ter on careers, that many things which ap- 
pear quite awfully heinous from the home- 
biding point of view are not only innocent 
but wholesome and helpful from the view- 
point of the worker in the world. And, 
too, this excursion she makes for a time 
into the world of workers is more or 
less certain to give a woman a broader 
range of interests to take back with her 
into the home. And the women who have 
a lot of things to think about don’t get 
jealous half so easily as women do who 
have only a few things to think about. 
Then, your girl who has worked at 
artistic book-binding, and loved it, then 
loved some man more and married him, 
will find that it is delightful to have one 
of the girls she used to work with come 
dropping in at kettle-lightin’ time, bring- 
ing with her a most interesting man who 
has a fine collection of rare bindings. 


THINK I could build 
4) my second house so that 
# it would satisfy me in 
nearly every, if not 
every respect,” said a 
man to the _ present 
writer. “I carefully de- 
signed my home, but after some years of 
living in it I see a number of changes 
which, if made, would add greatly to 
our comfort, and had they been included 
in my plans and specifications when build- 
ing, would have added little (and in 
some eases nothing) to the cost of the 
house; now would be expensive to make.” 
Doubtless many of us who have built a 
house will agree with the speaker, but as 
most of us build but one in our lifetime, 
the following hints gleaned from actual 
experience may be of value to those who 
are planning to build, and may also help 
some to make changes in homes already 
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_the front door-bell she is obliged to pass’ 


The hour’s talk does the little mother— 
who was a bit anxious over the baby’s 
having eaten some dirt out of a palm pot 
—a world of good and she is a bright, ani- 
mated woman when her lord comes home 
to dinner, instead of a tired, fretty one. 
If, then, that lord were to be so silly as 
to object that there had been a man to 
call, how would not his lady open wider 
yet her bright and pretty eyes in wonder 
at him that he could possibly object to 
such an innocent and proper pleasure! 
But, too, how will she not rebuke herself 
if, after a worried day with no restful 
pause in it, she finds herself resentful 
when he comes buoyantly in and tells her 
of meeting in the lobby of the Audito- 
rium Annex a girl he used to go to school 
with, and stopping to have a cup of tea 
and a bit of “old times” with her! 

Oh, yes, I think things can be easier. 
Better, of course, the narrowest “provin- 
cialism” of quiet, home-keeping couples 
whose bond is “till death,” than the out- 
rageous license of some capitals where 
marriage is a farce and both parties to 
it do as they will. But we in this coun- 
try and in our great, wholesome middle 
class, will find a golden mean—don’t 
you think so? 


Hints for House Building 


By Charles K. Farrington 


aa which will add to their com- 
ort. 

I feel that no contractor (whether he 
be the carpenter, mason, or any other), 
should be allowed to sublet his contract 
without the consent of the owner. Settle 
this point before signing your contracts 
and avoid possible trouble later on. 

Specify that the top-soil removed in 
digging your foundation shall remain 
your property. Few lots do not require 
grading after the building is finished, and 
the good earth thus saved will be valuable 
for making a lawn. All this soil was 
taken away, and probably sold for a good 
price, from where the writer is now liv- 
ing, and much money had to be spent 
before a good lawn could be secured. 

Plan to have a hall through from your 
front door to the kitchen. If you do not 
do this, every time your maid answers 
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through one of your rooms, usually the 
dining room, to reach the front door. 

Do not set your range elsewhere than 
in the kitchen chimney. In the house in 
which the writer is living this was not 
done, although called for in the plans and 
specifications. The result has been that 
not only is there less room in the kitchen, 
but in summer it is much warmer than it 
would have been if the original plan had 
been carried out. 

Do not place your laundry in the cel- 
lar if you can avoid doing so. It is ob- 
jectionable, I think, to have the tubs, ete, 
in the kitchen. Build an extension from 
your kitchen and make it large enough to 
eontain the tubs, an ironing board, and 
the kitchen table; then in hot weather 
your maids will have a place in which to 
take their meals, as well as to wash and 
iron, and will be spared much of the heat 
of the kitchen, and yet be so near it that 
the irons can be heated on the range. 
Our kitchen was not planned that way, 
and last spring we built such an exten- 
sion as described, and it has proved most 
satisfactory in every way. If the writer 
were building a house, he would make the 
extension about one-third the size of the 
kitchen, and rather than go without it 
would make his kitchen smaller. 

In a number of houses the writer has 
seen he finds that the back stairs are 
built from the kitchen and meet the front 
stairs about three-quarters the way up. 
This method of building saves some space 
and money, but it allows the heat and 
odors of cooking to pass up to the second 
story. 

Lay double floors, if you possibly ean, 
especially in the main rooms of the house. 
Even if you have a North Carolina or 
yellow pine floor, this is best, for the top 
floor is laid after the plastering is fin- 
ished and thus the lime and dirt are not 
ground into the surface of the floor. The 
house in which the writer is living was 
not built in this way, and considerable 
money had to be spent before the floors 
eould be stained and varnished. Even 
then they have not proved satisfactory. 
If you are unable to have double floors, 
earefully cover the floors with heavy pa- 
per, and near the doors, or wherever there 
is likely to be much wear, place a num- 
ber of layers of the paper. This will 
help to keep them clean. 
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Our front stairs were specified to be 
built of oak. We were surprised to learn 
after they were completed that if quar- 
tered oak had been specified we should 
have had a handsomer staircase. Re- 
member this when deciding if you will 
have oak flooring. While the quartered 
oak will cost more, the writer thinks it 
well worth the money. 

Arrange to have a place built for your 
ice chest, so that it can be iced from out- 
side the house. In our house we planned 
a room in the cellar for it, but after the 
experience of having to go up and down 
stairs each time an article of food was 
taken from or placed in it, as well as the 
trouble from the doors which swelled and 
then could not be closed, it was removed 
to the butler’s pantry, and we have found 
it much more convenient located there. 

Place the water closet in a small room 
by itself, and not in the bathroom. This 
is a change which we have long desired 
to make in our home. The cost, had it 
been specified in our plans, would have 
been but a fraction of what it would now 
cost. However, we think such a change 
so desirable that we hope to make it in 
the near future. 

If you have a tank room, be sure that 
it is plastered. Ours was not, and the 
trouble we have had in cold weather from 
the pipes freezing has been very annoy- 
ing. The cost of plastering any room is 
small if included in the original contract. 
If building, the writer would plaster 
every room. 

If you have a bay window built out 
from your house or rooms over a porch, 
be sure and specify that material for 
warmth shall be placed under the floors. 
We were obliged to have this done soon 
after moving into our house. 

Do not run a pipe from your tank to 
the nearest gutter to serve as an over- 
flow. You will be surprised to find out 
how much cold air will enter through it 
in the winter time. 

The automatic air valves on our steam 
radiators have proved satisfactory. They 
can be procured at a small cost and are 
easily put on. By letting the air in the 
radiators out these heat up very rapidly. 
Before using the valves we were frequently 
obliged to open a small valve by hand 
in order to allow the air to escape. 
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OTHER, that filter 
needs washing,” was 
the remark of a boy 
after an examination 
of the home drinking 
water supply in the 
school laboratory. 
“Why, my son, we have the best filter I 
ean buy.” 

“Can’t help it; I got the worst test in 
the class, and the instructor told me to 
wash that filter and try again.” 

For the first time that family realized 
that a filter, however good, is not capable 
of permanent efficiency if neglected. 
This is an instance, from life, of the 
practical value of the course in household 
science which has been evolved in the 
classical high school of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An impure water supply in town or 
eonntry ean be clearly shown by tests 
simple enough to be intelligible to stu- 
dents in a ninth grade or, as in this case, 
the first year in the high school. An ex- 
eursion of high school students was made 
to the source of supply for the city of 
Springfield, and the class was shown the 
pumping station, where the water is 
pumped from the pond into the filter 
beds, where it is purified. 

The students make tests of filtered and 
unfiltered water and build filters of their 
own on a small seale. 

The stereotyped chapter on light in the 
text-book becomes interesting. First, the 
relative efficiency of the various kinds of 
light is shown the students, not only with 
reference to illuminating, but from the 
standpoint of ventilation, taking into ac- 
count the amount of carbon dioxide which 
is generated by the several illuminating 
gases. The value of kerosene, gases of 
various kinds and electricity are expressed 
in eandle-power. Each student does the 
practical work with reference to the light- 
ing system used in his own home. The 
results are varied; and the class diseus- 
sion of the various conclusions is not the 
least interesting and instructive part of 
the lesson. 

Meter-reading has its pitfalls for older 
folk, but these young people take the 
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A High School Course Which Touches the Home Directly 
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readings daily for a certain number of 
days, and the result shows the daily cost 
per capita of gas and electricity. With an 
average class, it is not difficult to have 
every form of illumination illustrated. 

The agitation for pure food and drugs 
has had its influence on the course. A 
young girl found “that lovely headache 
powder” to contain enough of the dan- 
gerous acetanilide to more than account 
for her peculiar feelings after the head- 
ache had dissappeared. 

“But,” asks the reader, “how do these 
children intelligently perform so delicate 
an —_— as a test in organic chem- 
istry?” 


The test itself is simple, and the result 
clear and conclusive: equal quantities of 
any suspected powder (or crushed tablets) 
and zine chloride are mixed and heated in 
a dry test-tube with a bit of wood; a 
toothpick will do nicely. If acetanilide is 
present, the wood will be colored a deep 
red. “Never take it without a physician’s 
advice” is printed in large letters at the 
conclusion of the exercise in one note- 
book. There is little fear of careless use 
of drugs when young people are thus for- 
tified. 

The commoner food sophistications are 
shown in class, and the students bring 
samples of various kinds from home. 
Baking powders of all types; phosphate, 
alum and cream of tartar are roughly 
tested, and the presence of starch is 
shown by the beautiful iodine test, when 
even a grain of starch betrays its pres- 
ence by turning a deep blue. 

Vanilla extract, “my own make,” was 
proudly presented to his mother by one 
of the progressive students. Lemon ex- 
tract also was made, and samples of the 
several kinds on the market were tested 
for adulteration or sophistication. 

Tests for preservatives in milk were 
made. In all cases the tests employed 
are chosen for their clear results, and no 
attempt is made to explain the more com- 
plicated reactions or chemical changes. 

Both butter and oleomargarine are 
wholesome food products; oleomargarine 
ean be marketed in most states much 
cheaper than butter. and few housewives 
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want to be deceived in this respect. To 
detect the fraud by taste alone is more 
difficult than many will believe. It re- 
quires a palate abnormally sensitive to 
butter flavors. But there are conclusive 
tests which can be easily performed. 
Oleomargarine “sputters” badly when 
boiling, while butter boils quietly and 
with a foam. This is the common and 
reliable test in use with many food in- 
spectors, but the high school class use 
another and interesting one, as follows: 
Into some sweet, skimmed milk, a lump 
of the suspected sample is placed and the 
whole is heated gently until the fat is 
melted. Stir with a wooden splinter and 
eool in ice water or under a running 
faucet, stirring continually. If the sam- 
ple is oleomargarine, it may be eollected 
in a single mass, while butter hardens in 
fine granules. The milk, of course, must 
be well skimmed to be of any value in this 
test. 
Spices are tested for added starch and 
also for coloring matter. The familiar 
test of dyeing a bit of cloth is used to 
show the latter; cloves, mustard and cay- 
enne pepper were the spices used. 

Each student chooses a brand of coffee, 
usually the home supply, and performs 
the simple tests to detect chicory and 
cereals. First, they look at the grains 
under a powerful magnifying glass. Chic- 
ory betrays its presence by a “dark, gum- 
my” appearance, while cereal grains are 
polished. Coffee itself is clear in color 
and lusterless. A test for starch, if neg- 
ative, is pretty conclusive proof that the 
coffee is unadulterated, as all the common 
adulterant: contain at least a small 
amount of starch. 

About one hundred and fifty families 
in the city have learned these simple facts 
concerning their own food supply through 
this endeavor to interest the student in 
school work. 

A useful little volume, Detection of the 
Common Food Adulterations, is of espe- 
cial help to teachers of simliar courses. 
It contains directions for the simpler 
tests of food adulterations and has proved 
of practical value. 

What does the average housekeeper 
know of plumbing? Probably on no 
other strictly household subject is there 
so universal a lack of knowledge. 

Boys and girls alike turn practieal 
plumbers for the time. They study the 
different kinds of traps and fixtures, then 
they are sent home with instructions 
to take a trap apart, put it together again 
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and deseribe it. Each one draws a plan 
of the home plumbing from the roof vent 
to the connection with the city sewage. 

Ventilation is investigated by each stu- 
dent. Schoolroom and public building 
methods are explained, then each pupil is 
required to choose 2 room at home. This 
is measured in cubic feet and the number 
of people in the room is noted. 

One test showed 480 cubic feet for each 
of three people, an ample room allowance. 
In this particular room, the ventilation 
was “natural,” as in practically all dwell- 
ing houses; there were two changes of 
air in one hour, and 2880 cubic feet of 
fresh air came in each hour. The light- 
ing was by electricity; therefore no al- 
lowance of air was needed for it. But 
there were three people in the room, and 
the allowanee of 960 feet for each person 
is rather small. In this particular dining 
room special care is now taken to secure 
an ample supply of fresh air. 

Is eoal, gas, charcoal, wood or electric- 
ity the cheapest and most efficient fuel? 
This question the class also investigates. 
The heating value and cost of each is care- 
fully noted. A diagram of a system of 
steam heating appears in one notebook, a 
furnace in another and hot-water heating 
is demonstrated in a third. Before the sub- 
ject is left, each student is acquainted 
with the eost of heating by the different 
methods and with their special advantages 
and disadvantages. 

Simple bleaching of fabrics is at- 
tempted, and the ordinary stains are re- 
moved. A bit of cloth or silk is doubled 
and ink stains, black and red, grease, oil 
and paint are made on the two samples. 
The result of a test on one is then easily 
compared with the untouched sample. 

Finally this course is combined with one 
on physiology and hygiene, planned with 
especial reference to the child’s own well- 
being. Practical talks and demonstra- 
tions for emergencies are given, and phy- 
sicians give a final lecture to the boys and 
girls separately on hygiene and the special 
eare of their bodies and health. 

Every notebook in the elass is different, 
for every student seeks his illustrations 
of principles nearest his own interests, 
namely, in his home. Surely this is suf- 
ficient explanation of the increasing pop- 
ularity of the subjects. 

This is a strictly classical high school, 
and does not emphasize the practical re- 
sults at the expense of the culture value of 
the course. Incidentally, however, it ac- 
complishes both. 
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Solving of some of the great problems 


Fletcherizing with Fletcher 


By Michael Williams 


EAR Williams: If you'd 
\ like a chance to talk to 
Horace Fletcher, who has 
just returned from his 
long trip around the world, 
either come up to see me or 
telephone within an hour.” 
This was the note hurried to me the other 
morning by one of the friends of the ex- 
whaler, ex-miner, ex-champion gymnast, 
ex-champion snap-shot marksman (whose 
manual of rifle shooting was adopted in 
the Japanese army before the war with 
Russia), ex-painter, ex-opera manager, 
ex-Oriental trader—to mention only a 
few of the thirty-odd oceupations com- 
prised in the singularly picturesque 
career of the man who has forced the 
physiologists to rewrite their text-books, 
and has founded a system of practical 
philosophy which, in the face of ridi- 
cule, misrepresentation and hostility, has 
spread to a large extent throughout the 
civilized world. 

I write that the invitation was hurried 
to me, because one must briskly bestir 
one’s self to make good a chance to see 
the founder of the most hopeful cult of 
the twentieth century when he passes 
in one of his periodical flittings through 
one’s neighborhood. For more than half 
a century Horace Fletcher has been 
ing up and down, to and fro, in all the 
seas and all the lands of this earth of 
ours, in which he takes such a vital and 
ever restless interest; and today, when 
he lives in Venice because it is the most 
central place in the world, he is a greater 
traveler than ever. He was just re- 
turned from a little trip around the globe, 
during which he had ealled in to see old 
friends in Japan, the Vale of Cashmere, 
and various islands of the Philippines, as 
you or I might go to Brooklyn. 

I was just returned to New York from 
a visit to New Haven. There I had been 
talking with Russell H. Chittenden, the 
director of the Sheffield scientifie school 
of Yale university, with Irving Fisher, 
professor of political economy, and with 
Lafayette B. Mendel, professor of physi- 
ological chemistry—the men who for the 
last six years have been applying the 
methods of experimental science to the 


of nutrition, a work the results of which 
Professor Chittenden has given the world 
in his monumental volume, The Nutri- 
tion of Man—work which was begun 
through the interest aroused in scien- 
tific cireles by the strange case of Horace 
Fletcher, who was dying of obesity and 
various diseases when he had won a 
fortune and wished to enjoy his life and 
who cured himself completely, with res- 
toration of the strength and endurance of 
his youth, at the age of fifty, simply by 
complete mastication of his food—and 
work which thoroughly supports and sci- 
entifically explains the main elements of 
Fletcher’s methods. Professor Chitten- 
den, one of the very foremost physiologi- 
eal chemists in the world, has not only 
proved Fletcher’s main contentions to be 
true, it is claimed, but he also relates 
with gratitude that since he personally 
adopted Fletcherism he has been cured 
of rheumatism that had refused to yield 
to medical treatment, and of attacks of 
bilious headache. Professor Irving 
Fisher assisted Professor Chittenden in 
his experiments, and expends large sums 
of money and much time in spreading the 
tenets of the new idea in nutrition, be- 
cause he is more than an expounder of 
political economy; he is a protagonist 
for the cause of human efficiency: 
“Fletcherism adds to the sum of our na- 
tional health; and an addition to national 
health means an increase of national 
wealth ;” thus may his view be expressed. 

And, as I hastened to the interview, I 
thought of these things, and of others: 
namely, of how one of my great admi- 
rations in literature, Henry James, had 
been relieved of the misery of dyspepsia 
and restored to health by Fletcherism, 
and of how his brother, William James, 
who writes as though he used sunlight 
for ink (and do I really love Henry more 
than William? I cannot say!) owes re- 
newed vigor to the came cause; of how 
many others whose names would read like 
sections of Who’s Who in This Our World 
(to conjure a needed book into existence) 
—physiologists, surgeons, captains of in- 
dustry, artists, writers, men and women 
of many kinds and degrees—pay tribute 
to the salutary effects of the idea to 
which one of the most daring and pic- 
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turesque adventurers of modern times 
has devoted a wonderfully restored life 
(and a fortune in cold cash!) to bring 
home to men and women. 

He is an adventurer in more than one 
world; the world of thought has been 
the scene of his battles, forays, and dar- 
ing exploits as well as the world of earth 
and water—in which he varied killing 
whales with commanding a crew of Chi- 
nese pirates on a Cantonese lorcha; teach- 
ing marshals of Japan how to shoot tea- 
eups thrown into the air; with teaching 
athletes to.box and turn somersaults in 
the Olympic club of San Francisco, 
which he founded; tramping the wild, 
searching for gold, and gaining the metal 
(in stamped eoin!) by the establishment 
of the first Japanese art shops in Amer- 
ica; winning medals for his skill in gym- 
nastie work, and giving up all other 
things for years in order to learn how to 
paint pictures; a man of a thousand en- 
thusiasms; surely an adventurer if ever 
there was one! And when he discovered, 
in the world of thought, the idea which 
brought him back from death’s door to 
a richer and intenser life, surely he had 
achieved his greatest adventure. After 
years of fighting for his idea in the face 
of the laughter that is like unto the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, and the 
blank indifference of the medical pro- 
fession, he had at last succeeded in win- 
ning recognition—not for himself, he does 
not care for that, but for his idea—yes, 
truly, this was a great adventure! 

And it seems to me that his adventure 
has played an important part in a great 
movement that is today gathering force 
in all directions—a movement that is, 
indeed, as old as man’s intelligence, a 
movement that is the eternal search for 
happiness, but which is today, perhaps, 
more conscious of its aim, and going 
after it in a more practical and definite 
fashion than ever before. William James 
is a leader in this movement, with his 
propaganda of “pragmatism;” with Pro- 
fessor Dewey of Columbia, Professor San- 
tayana, Ostwald in Germany, Schiller of 
Oxford in England (and H. G. Wells), 
Poincaré in France, a group of young Ital- 
ians in Florence, all promoting the cause 
of a philosophy which considers only the 
worth of thoughts and ideas to man 
in their practical application. It is the 
movement of the new optimism; that 
thinking optimism that is based on facts, 
and not the fulsome optimism of the 
sentimentalists; the spirit of belief in 
the progress of man because facts prove 
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that he is progressing. It is the move- 
ment that led both William James and 
Ostwald in Germany to give up their 
university positions to devote themselves 
to its propaganda. It is the movement 
that has led, consciously or unconsciously, 
men like Saleeby to write his book on 
Worry, Dr Luther H. Gulick to write 
his Efficient Life, Hubert Higgins to 
write his Humaniculture, E. Wake Cook 
to write his Betterment, Dr Edward Cur- 
tis to write his Nature and Health. It 
is the movement for which Professor 
Chittenden supplied a fitting motto when 
he said in his Lowell lectures, in giving 
the results of his dietetic experiments at 
Yale to the world, “Knowledge has value 
in proportion to the benefit it confers, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on the human race.” 

And I remembered, in thus thinking, 
that both Wake Cook and Hubert Hig- 
gins (the latter the demonstrator of anat- 
omy at the University of Cambridge) 
were rescued from the secrapheap, and 
given health and courage, and material, 
wherewith to write their books and preach 
the gospel of the new optimism, by the 
practice of Fletcherism; which does not 
merely mean chewing food completely, 
but means cheerfulness, appreciation of 
life, and hope and trust in hfe and 
nature. Surely, when the history of the 
new optimism— 

But by this time I had reached the 
office of my friend and was told that Mr 
Fletcher would be there in a few minutes, 
and although I sat with a book in hand 
I confess that my eyes kept straying to 
the door. Great is the power of a phrase, 
whether it be right or wrong; for I, who 
had never seen Mr Fletcher, found my- 
self drawing a mental picture of the 
perfervid enthusiast based on the words 
used by Dr Woods Hutchinson in an ar- 
ticle which had cast Fletcherism into 
ridicule along with a selected company of 
“Diet Delusions.” “The lean and learned 
Fletcher,” who “declares that if we only 
keep on masticating our one mouthful of 
food long enough we shall delude the 
stomach into magnifying it into ten, and 
can dine sumptuously on a menu card 
and a wafer biscuit’—so Hutchinson 
wrote. And I fancied this lean and 


learned figure entering with a hungry . 


gleam in his eyes; but just then Mr 
Fletcher appeared. 

And fifteen minutes later I was lunch- 
ing with a well-dressed, rather chubby, 
decidedly well-nourished, soft-eyed and 
sun-browned little man, with the most 
pleasant voice a man ever had—anything 
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but lean, though, doubtless, learned 
enough. I had rather winced when in- 
vited to lunch, thinking of the stories 
of my host’s meals; of a single baked po- 
tato, or a handful of cereal and maple 
sugar, and of the menu ecard and wafer 
biseuit aforesaid. But we had an omelet, 
hashed brown potatoes, spinach, stewed 
tomatoes, bread and butter, grapefruit, 
cream; and I had coffee. For dessert, 
Mr Fletcher dissolved powdered sugar, 
brought by the waiter for the grapefruit, 
in cream. He voted it delicious. 

But—behold the difference between this 
lunch and an ordinary one! There was 
but a single omelet, and a single portion 
each of the potatoes, the spinach, and the 
tomatoes. And this lunch was Mr 
Fletcher’s breakfast. 

“T went to bed last night at half past 
ten, and I got up this morning at half 
past three and began my work,” said Mr 
Fletcher; “and now I am hungry.” 

“Yours, then, is really that earned ap- 
petite of which you write?” 

“Tt is. I have put in a good day’s 
work. I have read through Professor 
Chittenden’s new book, making my notes; 
read and wrote letters, and done other 
bnsiness.” 

“And do you never take more sleep 
than you had last night?” 

“But rarely. Five to six hours are 
ample for me, especially when I have 
work to do. When I wake in the morn- 
ing there usually comes at once into my 
mind the thought of what particular 
piece of work is to be done first, and I 
go about it.” 

“And is that first idea usually of the 
particular work that is most important, 
or perhaps I should say of the work you 
have then in hand?” 

“No. It may be of any one of a score 
of things, perhaps of some new work 
altogether.” 


“But suppose you are engaged in writ-° 


ing one of your books, for instance, and 
the first thought in the morning is of 
some work other than that—would not 
fellewing the new idea delay the book?” 
“Tt would not. I save time always by 
net fercing time. If, when I get up in 
the morning, my first thought of work is 
of ene thing, and I force myself to do 
seme other, the product is not good, it 
mast, or should be, done over again, 
won’t you try some more of these 
potatoes? They are delicious?” 
This word “delicious” ran through Mr 
Fietsher’s table talk like a leit motiv. It 
‘wes very evident that he thoroughly en- 
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joyed his meal. His sense of taste, he 
says, is so developed by use, by appre- 
ciation, that the insalivation and degluti- 
tion of the simplest as well as the richest 
foods are accompanied by epicurean 
pleasure of the finest kind. And cer- 
tainly there was no more appearance of 
constraint, or of concentration, in the 
following of the rules of complete mas- 
tication on the part of the prophet and 
master of the cult than would be found 
on the part of any ordinary man with 
whom you might lunch. 

Charm: this, as I think, was the dis- 
tinguishing quality of Horace Fletcher. 
No man was ever less of a zealot, of a 
fanatic, in his manners, his talk, his social 
methods. The Arnoldian phrase, “sweet- 
ness and light,” took on fresh meaning 
in one’s mind after an hour spent with 
him. An _ individualist through and 
through, he yet sanely respects the opin- 
ions and personalities of others, and thus 
gains the more respect and consideration 
for his own ideas. He is nothing if not 
reasonable, practical, and businesslike in 
the best sense of the word. His consid- 
eration for others was strikingly illus- 
trated by his answer to my question of 
“Do you really never fall off in any de- 
gree from your high standard of health, 
Mr Fletcher?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said; and added, laugh- 
ingly, yet rather wistfully, “and when I 
do I go about like a dog with his tail 
between his legs, I am so ashamed of my- 
self. You see, I have so many friends, 
and there are so many who really feel 
that they cannot possibly go without wine 
at their meals, and rather than make 
them feel uneasy when they are with me 
I sometimes break my own rules—and 
suffer for it, yet really not to any great 
degree; perhaps one not so observant as 
I of the state of one’s body would not 
notice it at all. But I do not like ever 
to hurt people’s feelings. 

“Besides that, I cannot afford to be 
thought too much of a crank—I cannot 
be too many kinds of a crank at once, 
you know, for that would injure my 
larger plans. For instance, if I had 
only myself to consider, and not the suc- 
cess of my work, I should not be dressed 
as I am now; I should always wear my 
sandals, I should never take alcohol, nor 
smoke. Any person trying to impress 
new ideas on the world (though please re- 
member that my ideas are not new, but 
only new versions of old ideas) finds 
that he must temporize and be diple- 
matic. There are so few people whe de 
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their own thinking! So many must fol- 
low the banners of other men, men of 
authority, or of seeming authority. 

“When I diseovered my dietetic method, 
and was perfecting it in my own person, 
I suffered ridicule even at the hands of 
my closest friends; I tried vainly to get 
a serious hearing for 
my cause. Well, then, 
I thought, I must either 
become a physician my- 
self, when the world 
will listen to me, or 
else I must go out and 
capture a doctor, cure 
him, and make him my 
megaphone. I adopted 
the latter plan. 

“Now the movement 
goes on with increas- 
ing momentum every- 
where. And people are 
beginning to see that 
the term Fletcherism 
should apply, not only 
to the thorough chew- 
ing of their food, but 
to their whole lives. I 
regret myself that some 
other term than Fletch- 
erism cannot be used, 
but this matter has 
gone beyond my con- 
trol. My chief concern 
today is in the work 
of social betterment 
which I have outlined 
in one of my books as 
Social Quarantine. On 
the part of those who 
know how to maintain 
true economy in nutri- 
tion, it is a matter of 
concern that the whole 
social environment 
should be purified and made healthful. 
The so-called submerged tenth, the dregs 
and waifs of our population, the people of 
the underworld, it is estimated, costs us 
at least twenty-five per cent of our ex- 
pense of government, brings insecurity 
into our lives, and drags the commonweal 
down to depths of woe and disease which 
eannot be ignored even by -the most 
obtuse or satisfied or indifferent persons. 


Horace Fletcher 


“Up in Burlington, Vermont, the Hon- 
orable J. S. Van Patten, twice mayor of 
that city, is heading a movement likely 
soon to be established to make this work 
of social betterment a city government 
matter by the amendment of the char- 
ter. When this has been done, public 
attention will be fo- 
eused on Burlington, 
and we shall have ef- 
fected the same kind of 
start for this work as 
I did when I had cap- 
tured and cured my 
doctor and set him to 
work as a propagan- 
dist.” 

Other callers had 
now arrived; lunch was 
over, the last mouthful 
desired had been prop- 
erly Fletcherized, in a 
time just about equal 
to that consumed in 
any ordinary meal; and 
I went away, fully sub- 
seribing to Professor 
William James’ open 
letter, in which he said 
that Mr Fletcher was 
“one of the most orig- 
inal and ‘sympathetic’ 
persons whom Massa- 
chusetts in our day has 
produced,” and _ that 
his teaching was “of 
fundamental impor- 
tance, both to the indi- 
vidual and the state. 
If his observations on 
diet, confirmed already 
on a_ limited  seale, 
should prove true on a 
universal seale, it is im- 
possible to overestimate 
their revolutionary import.” This was 
written by Professor James prior to the 
publication of Professor Chittenden’s last 
book, but recently issued, The Nutrition 
of Man. This volume goes to prove that 
the low standard of diet, and the thor- 
ough mastication, preached by Fletcher, 
are true on a universal scale. Fletcher- 
ism has ceased to be a fad. It is a tried, 
tested and proved good system of life. 
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A view of Wellesley college across the lake 
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III--- Wellesley, the Beautiful 


By George D. Adams 


The cities and towns in this series are ch 


those which resent their claims in our 


fro 
Mode! Town Inquiry. The most — community int the world will not be included unless it “‘speaks 


up,” nor will any consideration bu 


ELLESLEY, Massa- 

@, chusetts, is known 

throughout the coun- 

try as the home of 

one of the largest eol- 

leges for women in 

the world, but to its 

residents it is known as a_ beautiful, 
healthful and altogether desirable place 
to live. It is a purely residential town, 
at least four-fifths of its working pop- 
ulation being engaged in business or the 
professions in Boston, twelve miles away. 
Having no manufacturing, we have no 


thousand. 


erit win a place in this series.—The Editor.] 


smoke and no slums. We have a fine, 
commodious house on our poor farm, but 
to keep our two inmates from being 
lonely, we board several from a neighbor- 
ing town. With a population of about 
6000, we have an assessed valuation of 
$14,000,000, and a tax rate of $12 per 
While not a_ millionaires” 
town, we have a number of citizens of 
that elass, though not of the new-rich 
variety. While they make no vulgar dis- 
play of their wealth, they maintain beau- 
tiful estates, which the public are allowed 
to enjoy, and take a deep interest in the 
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welfare of the town, an interest which 
has been manifested by munificent gifts 
of land for parks, playgrounds, and our 
beautiful town hall and library building. 
More of the same class would be wel- 
comed, as they keep down our tax rate, 
thus conferring a mutual benefit. 

The area of Wellesley is about twelve 
square miles, which is divided into five 
neighborhoods or villages: the Falls, the 
Farms, the Hills, the Village and the 
Fells. All but the last named are sta- 
tions on the Boston and Albany railroad, 
while the Fells and Hills are on the Bos- 
ton and Worcester trolley system, with 
fifteen-minute service to Boston. An- 
other trolley line serves the Village, Hills 
and the Fells, running to Boston through 
the Newtons. The fare on the Boston and 
Albany railroad is one cent per mile, on 
the trolley lines fifteen cents to Boston, 
with running time one hour; on the steam 
line, twenty to forty minutes, distance 
twelve to fcurteen miles. 

The site of the town is on numerous 
hills, the highest land between Boston 
and Woreester, and comprises many acres 
of beautifully wooded country, inter- 
spersed with charming lakes and streams. 
The Charles river, the popular canoeing 
stream, is accessible from different ‘parts 
of the town. With land so plentiful and 
inexpensive each man builds his home 
facing any point of the compass that 
suits him. As many of the houses are 
surrounded by the natural growth of oaks 
or chestnuts, a fine, park-like effect is 
produced. From almost any part of the 
town a walk of ten minutes will lead one 
to some lovely path in deep woods. Birds 
of about every kind to be found in New 
England unite to fill the air with their 
musie. Squirrels of all kinds are far 
too plentiful for the safety of the birds’ 
eggs, but are quite unobjectionable when 
served in a toothsome pie. The whirring 
partridge is liable to startle one when 
suddenly flushed, frisky rabbits are very 
plentiful. Deer are often seen in the 
Fells, visiting our gardens for a change 
of diet. Foxes, mink, woodchucks, coons, 
muskrat, and what one of our young la- 
dies terms “the odorous wood pussy,” can 
be found when wanted. Wild flowers and 
wild berries abound everywhere. Our 
ponds and streams are well stocked with 
pickerel, black bass, white perch, ete. It 
is unusual to find these conditions within 
a few miles of so large a city as Boston. 

Many residents of the city are spending 
their summers here in the open, either 
in tents or more substantial eamps. With 


land so abundant there is no crowding 
together of houses, a fact which, with our 
porous, easily drained soil, pure spring 
water, a careful supervision of our milk 
supply, and high elevation, has given the 
town an enviable reputation for health- 
fulness. The high order of the intelli- 
gence of our residents and their general 
prosperity are strong factors in main- 
taining a high standard of health. The 
foreign population is very small, princi- 
pally from the north of Italy. We have 
no publie hospital in the town, but ex- 
cellent ones are available just over our 
borders on both sides, and a free bed is 
supported in the Newton hospital by the 
churehes of Wellesley. A number of 
skillful physicians practice here, while 
several Boston specialists reside here and 
are available for town practice. 

Churehes are distributed as follows: 
Episcopal, Congregational and Christian 
Science (in the town hall) at the Village, 
the Unitarian and Congregational at the 
Hills, and Catholie at the Fells, 

Our schools are noted for the thorough 
and exe¢ellent training which they give. 
The superintendent is an educator of note, 
and is also a member of the faculty of 
one of our nearby universities. He re- 
quires and maintains a high standard in 
all the schools. Our high school is a 
source of pride to the town, having sent 
out a line of graduates as well fitted for 
collegiate or business life as any school 
of its size in the country. Its head mas- 
ter has filled the position for twenty-two 
years, and is peculiarly fitted for the 
work. It is very rare for a graduate to 
enter any college in the country with 
eonditions. The new $125,000 school 
building, which is fitted with every con- 
venience for doing good work, cannot fail 
to be of great benefit to the future of 
the school. Our other school buildings 
are scattered about the town where they 
will best accommodate the pupils and are 
excellently appointed as regards comfort, 
light and sanitation. Manual training in 
the arts and crafts department, and 
nature studies, are receiving much atten- 
tion. Clean, sportsmanlike athleties are 
much in evidence throughout the town. 
The fine playground given the town by 
the late Hollis Hunnewell, sixteen acres 
of valuable land centrally located, has 
done much to encourage  out-of-door 
sports. Many of our boys are now on 
the ’varsity teams of different colleges. 
A boys’ club house at the Village, the 
gift of Mrs Durant, is a help in the phys- 
ical development of the younger boys. 
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At the reader's left, the famous Wellesley inn 


Wellesley college, with its 1400 stu- 
dents, its 350 acres of oak wood and well- 
kept lawns, its many fine buildings, all 
backed by beautiful Lake Waban, is an 
educational asset of great value. Next 
in importance is Dana Hall, a girls’ fia- 
ishing and preparatory school of the 
highest standing, with a membership of 
250. The cottage system of lodging the 


students is in use, some ten pleasant 
houses in the vicinity of the main school 
building being utilized as dormitories. 
Rock Ridge Hall school for boys at Wel- 
lesley Hills has aequired an excellent rep- 
utation, as has the school for boys of 
Rev E. A. Benner at the Village. The 
Academy of the Assumption (Catholic) 
has in Wellesley Hills a beautiful loca- 


Showing how many Wellesley homes are located, as in a great park 


The Shakespeare house, owned by the Shakespeare club of Wellesley college. This is modeled after the Anne 
Hathaway cottage 


tion and a large attendance. With Har- 
vard university, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Conservatory 
of Music, five other colleges and two nor- 
mal sehools within fifteen miles, our ed- 
uecational needs would seem to be well 
supplied. 

Our town government is by a board of 
three selectmen, elected annually in town 
meeting. These meetings are very inter- 
esting occasions, At least a score of 
lawyers, nearly as large a number of 
doctors and clergymen (active and re- 
tired), bankers, college professors, mer- 
chants, farmers and working people, all 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
town, form an organization capable of 
passing intelligent judgment on any act 
or appropriation which is presented. We 
have no bossism and no graft. If the 
candidate with nomination papers oppo- 
site his name on the ballot seems the best 
man, he gets the vote, regardless of the 
party tags on the others. It is an in- 
stanee of intelligent suffrage. Several of 
the executive officers of the town have 
held their positions more than twenty 
years, and are therefore efficient. As an 


instance of thoroughness in official work, 
not a tax bill of 1906 was uncollected at 
the end of the year. Our tree warden is 
a gentleman of large means. Being a 
true lover of nature, he does not like to 
see the gypsy and brown-tail moths get 
a foothold in our beautiful trees. He 
can be seen early and late with a gang 
of men waging a successful warfare on 
these destructive pests. We have a vol- 
unteer fire department, with excellent, up- 
to-date apparatus housed in different 
parts of the town. An abundant supply 
of water under good pressure has so far 
prevented any destructive fires here. <A 
chief and eight patrolmen form our police 
protection, and as there is no licensed 
sale of liquor nearer than Boston, and we 
have no disorderly element, they suffice. 
In looking over the 133 arrests of the 
past year, for twenty different offeuses, 
I noticed that more than one-half were 
of non-residents. Since the state law was 
passed that tramps lodged by any com- 
munity must be given a bath and a night- 
dress, our town has gone out of the tramp 


business. If it is necessary for their 
‘safety that they be housed, they are ar- 
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The Congregational (orthodox) church, Wellesley 


rested as vagrants, tried and fined, so the 
calls are few and far between. 

The different sections of the town have 
organized three improvement societies, 
which have already done much to beautify 
and improve the place. Many shade trees 


have been set out, streets and roads have 
been cared for, uniform street signs put 
up, nearly all advertising billboards elim- 
inated, and the larger of the societies in 
the Village has furnished seeds and in- 


structors for school and home gardens. 
The three societies work in co-operation. 

The social life of the town has much 
to commend it. While few communities 
ean show a larger percentage of refined, 
intelligent, cultured citizens in comfort- 
able circumstances, I doubt if any ean 
show less attempt at display in social 
matters. Many pleasant lunch and dinner 
parties are given, but no one acquires 
merit by trying to outdo their neighbors. 


An Italian villa on a Wellesley hillside 
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The social life is very simple and demo- 
cratic; people seem to be valued for what 
they are, rather than for what they have. 
An organization of young and near-young 
married people hold a series of social 
dances at the Maugus clubhouse, Wellcs- 
ley Hills, every winter, which are very 
pleasant affairs. The younger set also 
have frequent dancing parties. While 
the cost is very small, they are always 
quite select, as there is nothing to attract 
undesirable people. The Maugus club 
(men) at the Hills, have a very commo- 
dious clubhouse, which is also the social 
center of that village, as all entertain- 
ments, receptions, etc, not held in homes 
go there. The Women’s club, a strong 
organization with membership from the 
whole town, hold their meetings there. 
They have one gentlemen’s night, as the 
various men’s clubs have one ladies’ night, 
each season. The Nehoiden elub (men) 
at the Village have pleasant rooms. The 
Wellesley club, composed of prominent 
business and professional men, meets once 
a month in winter around some festive 
board in Boston and discusses matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the town. At 
one of the meetings each member ean in- 
vile some young or prospective voter. 
The Unitarian club (men) meets each 
month for a dinner and discussion, at the 
Wellesley inn. The Congregational club 
meets each month at the ehureh parlors 
at the Hills. These two clubs unite for 
one of their meetings. The ‘ladies’ 
friendly aid society at the Hills does much 
good among the less favored members of 
the community. The Odd Fellows meet 
weekly and Patrons of Husbandry bi- 
monthly at a hall in the Village, while 
other secret society members go to Natick, 
Waltham or Bos‘on. The Needham 
farmers’ and mechanies’ association have 
many members in Wellesley. A Young 
Men’s Christian association is being or- 
ganized to meet at the Boys’ clubhouse 
in the Village. 

The servant question seems te be giving 
but little trouble here, our housekeepers 
being supplied at present with a high 
class of help. The Boston employment 
societies and agencies are so convenient, 
and its nearness for visiting purposes, 
are factors in keeping the situation well 
in hand. The wages paid are from $3.50 
to $7 per week. If a housekeeper chooses 
to do her own work, as many are doing, 
she loses no caste among her sisters. 

All the necessaries of life ean be pur- 
chased at the Hills or Village at reason- 
able prices. The latter place, on account 


of the large number of students, is the 
principal trading point. Natick, three 
miles away, attracts some business. Bos- 
ton, however, is the shopping place. 
Most of the stores deliver goods in Welles- 
ley. Three years ago a national bank was 
opened at the Village with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock. After paying four per cent 
dividend it has now $10,000 undivided 
profits and $365,000 in deposits. It has 
a savings department, first-class safety 
deposit vaults, and is a great convenience 
to the town. 

The milk and cream supply is from 
thirty farms, large and small, in this and 
neighboring towns, all under the super- 
vision of the board of health, and all dis- 
tributors must be licensed. The milk is 
frequently analyzed by the milk inspec- 
tor, who is an instruetor in chemistry at 
the college. All the modern appliances 
for cooling the milk, sterilizing bottles 
and bottling are in use on the farms. De- 
livery is made within twenty-four hours 
of milking. Milk is as good and clean as 
it ean be made at eight cents per quart. 
When a sufficient number of families 
want to pay fifteen cents for certified milk 
it will be promptly produced. The only 
place in New England where modified 
milk is made for infants is loeated within 
one-half mile of the Wellesley borders, 
and any mother who has the Symphony 
Hall habit, or is too much engaged in club 
or social life to furnish proper nutri- 
ment to her child, can obtain this milk 
on prescription at thirty-five cents per 
quart. 

Wellesley’s death rate is in itself a 
good recommendation for the milk supply, 
for during the past year there were but 
nine deaths of children under one year, 
in a population of 6200. Nor was one 
of these deaths caused by typhoid or any 
epidemic. And out of sixty-one deaths 
in the same year, thirty-five were of peo- 
ple over sixty years of age. 

All garbage is removed daily by teams 
of the sanitary department. The water 
supply is from a series of springs and 
driven wells, and is pure and plentiful. 
The main conduits of the so-called Metro- 
politan district pass through Wellesley 
and will be available when our needs de- 
mand it. The drainage so far has been 
through cesspools, which the loose, grav- 
elly soil has made effective, as is shown 
by our freedom from malarious diseases, 
and by our low death rate. But the town 
realizes that with its rapid growth a 
complete modern drainage system must 
be installed, and it is at present hard at 
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The Wellesley town hall, a gift from a public-spirited citizen 


work on this extremely important problem. 
The Elm Park hotel at the Hills and 
the Wellesley Inn at the Village, are the 


principal places of entertainment. The 
latter is the culmination of a business 


venture of two of the graduates of our 
college, who started a tea room for col- 
lege students. It soon outgrew its room, 
and after two enlargements, the pro- 
prietorse formed a stock company and 
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bought a mansion on the Main street, re- 
fitted it for the business, and eventually 
bought an adjoining house. It is intended 
wholly for the accommodation of students 
and their friends, though outsiders are 
sometimes entertained, and during the 
long vacation summer boarders are taken. 
The Saturday night dinner, when the 
young ladies entertain their gentlemen 
friends, is a very pleasant occasion. 

There are few good boarding places in 
town except for students. There is a 
great dearth of rentable houses in Welles- 
ley, not less than one hundred applicants 
being disappointed each year. What is 
needed is a man with nerve and capital, 
seeking about eight per cent return, to 
build a number of cozy, convenient houses 
to rent at from twenty-five to forty dol- 
lars per month. There will be no trouble 
in finding desirable tenants. The mate- 
rials are here for conerete construction 
and I look to see many houses of that ma- 
terial in the near future. Excellent build- 
ing sites can be obtained at from fifty 
dollars per acre to twenty-five cents per 
square foot. There has never been any 
boom of the town, the growth having 
been steady and conservative. 

There are about 2000 acres of fine oak 
woods within the town limits, which add 
much to its beauty and which will even- 
tually be built up with pleasant homes. 
There are also many acres of .plain land 
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available for building without clearing or 
grading, and well adapted for drainage. 
Our fine macadam and well-kept gravel 
roads attract much automobile and ear- 
riage driving. Washington street, our 
main avenue, starts from the Eliot oak in 
South Natick, under which that famous 
divine taught his Indian converts from 
the Bible he translated into their lan- 
guage, and passes the house where Mrs 
Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Old Town 
Folks, the many fine estates of the Hunne- 
well family, Lake Waban, the college, the 
Village, and the beautiful Hunnewell park 
(which was formerly the home of Dr 
Morton, the discoverer of ether), on 
through the Hills and its fine avenue of 
elms, to the Fells, where it crosses the 
Charles river and runs to Boston through 
the Newtons. 

Our publie library and reading room, 
with its 15,000 carefully selected volumes 
and 38,000 annual cireulation, should be 
considered as a valuable part of our ed- 
ucational system. 

I have visited at one time and another 
every state but one, but have never found 
a place which offers more of the advan- 
tuges which make life worth living than 
Wellesley. The beauty of its surround- 
ings, its healthfulness, cleanliness, good 
government and the high moral tone of 
its inhabitants, should place it high up 
among the model towns of the country. 
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The Unitarian church at Wellesley Hills 
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Drawings by George F. Kerr 


HE was dainty, slender and 
of waxen pallor. Her eyes 
were long and drooping, her 
eyebrows finely arched. 
She had the tiniest Golden 
Lily feet and the glossiest 
black hair. Her name was 
Li Chung O’Yam, and she lived in a sad, 
beautiful, old palace surrounded by a 
sad, beautiful, old garden, situated on a 
charming island in the middle of a lake. 
This lake was spanned by marble bridges, 
entwined with green creepers, reaching 
to the mainland. No boats were ever 
seen on its waters, but the pink lotus lily 
f'oated thereon and swans of marvelous 
whiteness. 

Li Chung O’Yam wore priceless silks 
and radiant jewels. The rarest flowers 
bloomed for her alone. Her food and 
drink were of the finest flavors and served 
in the purest gold and silver plates and 
goblets. The sweetest musie lulled her 
to sleep. 

Yet Li Chung O’Yam was not happy. 
In the midst of the grandeur of her en- 
chanted palace she sighed for she knew 
not what. 

“She is weary of being alone,” said 


one of the attendants. And he who 
ruled all within the palace save Li Chung 
O’Yam said, “Bring her a father.” 

A portly old mandarin was brought 
to O’Yam. She made humble obeisance 
and her august father inquired ceremo- 
niously as to the state of her health, but 
she sighed and was still weary. 

“We have made a mistake; it is a 
mother she needs,” said they. 

A comely matron, robed in rich silks 
and waving a beautiful peacock feather 
fan, was presented to O’Yam as _ her 
mother. The lady delivered herself of 
much good advice and wise instruction 
as to deportment and speech, but O’Yam 
turned herself on her silken cushions 
and wished to say good-bye to her mother. 

Then they led O’Yam into a courtyard 
which was profusely illuminated wiih 
brilliant lanterns and flaring torches. 
There were a number of little boys of 
about her own age dancing on stilts. 
One little fellow, dressed all in scarlet 
and flourishing a small sword, was pointed 
out to her as her brother. O’Yam was 
amused for a few moments, but in a lit- 
tle while she was tired of the noise and 
confusion. 
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In despair, they who lived but to 
please her consulted amongst themselves. 
O’Yam, overhearing them, said, “Trouble 
not your minds, I will find my own 
hearts-ease.” 

Then she ealled for her carrier dove 
and had an attendant bind under its wing 
a note which she had written. The dove 
went forth and flew with the note to 
where a little girl named Ku Yum, with 
a face as round as a harvest moon and 
a mouth like a red vine leaf, was hug- 
ging a cat to keep her warm and suck- 
ing her finger to prevent her from being 
hungry. To this little girl the dove de- 
livered O’Yam’s message, then returned 
to its mistress. 

“Bring me my dolls and my eats, and 
attire me in my brightest and best,” cried 
O’Yam. 

When Ku Yum came slowly over one 
of the marble bridges towards the pal- 
ace wherein dwelt Li Chung O’Yam, she 


wore a blue cotton blouse, carried a peg 
in one hand and her eat in another. 
O’Yam ran to greet her and brought her 
into the castle hall. Ku Yum looked at 
O’Yam, at her radiant apparel, at her 
eats and her dolls. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, “how beautifully 
you are robed! In the same colors as 
I. And behold, your dolls and your eat, 
are they not much like mine?” 

“Indeed they are,” replied O’Yam, lift- 
ing carefully the peg doll and patting 
the rough fur of Ku Yum’s eat. 

Then she called her people together and 
said to them: 

“Behold, I have found my heart’s de- 
sire—a little sister.” 

And forever after O’Yam and Ku Yum 
lived happily together in a glad, beauti- 
ful, old palace surrounded by a glad, 
beautiful, old garden, on a charming lit- 
tle island in the middle of a lake. 
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a long fime od she had mumps. 
How her GS did puff out! But 


her ~ ifs new Sit sang sweet & 


songs Neo her. One day when the 


was bright her Mam-ma said she might 
go out to walk in the warm spring air. 
The first thing she saw in the fresh green 
broth-er Frank cried, Hark-what is that? 
She could hear a song 
in the fall rose 


He fell in and got all wet. 
firand rest. 
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Hospitality Which Pleases 
By Louise Comfort Leach 


Our attention has been called to the 
relative merits of formal and informal 
entertaining. The advantages of one 
large function over several small ones were 
diseussed as a simple business problem. 

A young hostess of moderate means 
might ask herself, “What is the main 
thing that I hope to accomplish by en- 
tertaining?” Is it to gain the most ac- 
quaintanees and the loftiest social posi- 
tion at the least expense—unfortunately 
many of us cannot overlook that item— 
or to pay our indebtedness with the least 
possible effort? A less businesslike aim 
might be to make the most real friends 
and to give the greatest amount of pleas- 
ure. We cannot deny that “society,” 
like most human institutions, sinks to 
the level of give and take. But let us 
look at the matter more closely. 

If my lady gives one handsome fune- 
tion in five years, at the estimated cost 
of $690, she has certainly carried off the 
laurels for the time being. But could 
Mrs Frugal spend that amount at one 
time, even if it were more economical in 
the long run, without bringing undue 
pressure to bear on a long-suffering hus- 
band? Would it not be easier to make 
several efforts, all without strain, upon 
the family purse? If my lady is well- 
to-do, she will certainly give some smaller 
affairs during the five years. If not, 
the chances seem still less for her keeping 
in high favor on the merits of this one 
grand effort. 

One gown is credited against the ex- 
penses of one large “function,” while the 
giver of numerous small affairs is ad- 
mitted to need at least two. Now, every 
woman with social aspirations knows 
that more than one new gown will be 
needed in five years, even to accept invi- 
tations. So that phase of the question 
seems to me to stand about even. As to 
the comparative inconvenience to the fam- 
ily and wear on the nervous system of the 
hostess, I can only say that in either 
ease it will depend largely upon the 
amount of mental control and executive 
ability exercised by her. 

Then there is the question as to which 
gives the most pleasure. Large parties 
assuredly have their place, but how many 
people, especially men, really enjoy 
them? Candidly speaking, are you not 
bored by too many formal receptions? 
The old saying, “God gave us our rel- 
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atives, but, thank God, we can choose our 
friends,” is at least partially true. If 
a large circle of acquaintances is de- 
sired, the small lists of guests can be 
varied to include any required number. 
The “knack” in giving small dinners, for 
example, is the bringing together of 
congenial spirits. Many lasting friend- 
ships are formed in this way. 

Study the personal equation. Strive 
to give to your home that indescribable 
“atmosphere” and make your guests feel 
the sincerity of the cordial weleome that 
always awaits them. The hostess who 
can combine real tact and a sympathetic 
knowledge of people often finds her 
name endeared as a social godmother. 
So, if larger things seem out of reach, 
never fear about being overlooked, if 
you have proved yourself worthy of a 
place. 


What the Touch of Midas Was 


The March puzzle story had for its 
inspiration the advertisement of Sapolin 
Gold Enamel, made by Gustendorfer 
Bros, New York, and the successful prize 
winners were Mrs Elinor A. Butler of 
Washington, five dollars in cash; Mrs J. 
Archy Smith of Florida, three dollars” 
worth of merchandise; Miss Lorraine Lee 
of Georgia, two dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise. 

Among the advertising pages of this 
issue will be found another of these fas- 
cinating puzzle stories, entitled, “Noble 
Jimmy.” With it will be found the con- 
ditions governing this contest. 


CHARACTER as Expressed in the Body 
is the title of one of a number of vol- 
umes published in the Know Thyself 
series by the Physical Culture Exten- 
sion society of Chicago. Other titles are 
Growth in Silence, and Ideals and Priv- 
ileges of Woman. The author of the 
series is Susanna Cocroft, well known 
to our readers as a teacher of physical 
eulture and promoter of health. The 
first of these three tells how to read char- 
acter through bodily expression, and the 
second sets forth the great principle how 
the physical influences the mental life. 
The price of each of these volumes is 
forty or sixty cents, according to binding. 


Don’t OveRLOOK the “books of good 
cheer” contest, announced on Page 568 of 
this issue. It is open to all, whether sub- 
seribers or not, without money or other 
consideration. 
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Sheet Metal Work---Lesson I 


PRACTICAL knowledge of how to 
cut, hammer, bend and pierce metal 
will enable the eraftswoman to econ- 

struet many things for her own econven- 
ieee and to stop a few leaks in the house- 
hold purse. 

The equipment (Figure 1) for sheet 
metal work need be neither large nor 
expensive. A heavy beneh, table or 
shelf, with a vise attached, a pair of metal 
shears, metal punch, a saw frame and 
saws, a drill, a hammer, wooden mallet, 
a flat and a half-round file, a rat-tail and 
a half-round knife file, a block of hard 
wood, several sheets of emery cloth, some 
carbon paper, nails, tacks, and sheet 
metal, comprise a sufficient outfit for 
making all the objects deseribed in this 
article. Some of these tools may be sub- 
stituted; a pair of heavy household 
shears may take the place of the metal 
shears, or the shears may be omitted 
and their work done with the saw; a 
sharpened nail may replace the drill and 
puneh; a eleat of hard wood fastened to 
the bench with serews may be used in- 
stead of the vise. 

In large cities there are stores where 
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Text by Alice Wilson, designs by Winifred Wilson 


all kinds of sheet metal are to be had, 
but in smaller places it may be necessary 
to look to the tinner and plumber for 
supplies. They may not have brass, but 
they keep, generally, a stock of copper 
for the making of boiler and kettle bot- 
toms which is of sufficiently heavy gauge. 

In buying metal the economical way is 
to first design the object on paper and 
then to buy only the amount of metal 
needed. If several similar objects are to 
be made, the designs may be dovetailed 
together upon one piece of metal with 
considerable saving. As copper is now 
thirty-eight cents a pound, and brass 
thirty-four cents, it pays to do a little 
planning. To be sure, the junk man is 
always ready to buy serap metal, but his 
price ean hardly be regarded as an in- 
dueement to unnecessary waste. 

The first design should be a simple one. 
The beginner will find the handling of 
strange tools end materials sufficiently 
engrossing without having her attention 
distracted by an elaborate design, and 
until she has mastered the mechanical 
part of her work she will find it more 
satisfactory to be modest in her aspira- 
tions. A simple design perfectly exc-- 
cuted is an inspiration to future effort, 

but “a tried to and 


couldn’t” is at onee 
a mortification and 
discouragement. 
Just as an intro- 
duetion of the mus- 
cles to a piece of 


metal under the 
saw, let us make a 
paper knife (Pat- 


terns Nos 201, 202, 
203). Design the 
knife upon a piece 
of heavy manila pa- 
per and cut out a 
paper pattern. Buy 
a piece of fourteen- 
gauge soft copper of 
the necessary size, 
paste the pattern 
upon it and serateh 


Figure 1. Equipment for sheet metal work 


around the pattern 
with a metal point. 
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Figure 2. Stamping with a nail 


A steel knitting needle, crochet hook or 
nail filed to a point makes a good 
seratcher. 

Make a starting place for the saw with 
the file and then saw just outside the 
seratehed line. Keep the saw well waxed 
with beeswax and saw slowly and evenly, 
bringing the whole length of the saw into 
play with each stroke. It will be slow 
work at first, several saws will probably 
break and the muscles ache a bit, but 
speed will come with practice; saws are 
less than a eent apiece and muscles soon 
readjust themselves with a little streteh- 
ing and rubbing. 

Fasten the roughly sawed out knife 
in the vise; or, lacking the vise, grasp the 
knife firmly in the left hand and file its 
edges smooth with the flat file. An old 
leather glove will save the left hand, but 
the right hand should be left unhampered. 
Pass the file over the whole length of the 
surface you are filing at each stroke, re- 
membering that a file cuts in only one 
direction. There is nothing gained but 
noise and wear on the file by seesawing 
back and forth. 

Using first the coarse and then the fine 
files and emery cloth, file off the sharp 
edges of the knife, turning and gradu- 
ally sharpening the blade from the handle 
to the tip. If there is any difficulty in 
getting the two edges exactly alike, draw 
a plumb line from the middle of the top 
of the handle to the middle of the point 
as a guide to the eye. This line should 
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be made with a pencil or very lightly 
scratched. 

If the knife is to be left without orna- 
ment, it may now be stiffened and colored. 
And this gives an opportunity for two 
general rules in metal work: To keep 
metal pliable, work it on wood with a 
mallet; to stiffen it, work it on metal with 
metal. 

All there is to do then is to lay the 
knife upon a steel plate—an inverted 
flatiron will do—and tap over its entire 
surface with the hammer. A paper knife 
ean hardly be too stiff, yet over-zeal in 
hammering may crack the metal. 

Coioring may be accomplished by heat, 
acids or exposure to the air. Color by 
heat is not permanent, but it is very beau- 
tiful while it lasts, and is easily renewed. 
Simply oil the surface of the metal and 


Patterns Nos 201, 202 and 203. Three styles of 
paper knives, etched, stamped and pierced 


expose it to slow heat until the color ap- 
pears, then allow to gradually cool. Very 
good results may be secured in an ordin- 
ary oven or on the top ofthe kitchen 
range. Copper and brass painted with 
spirits of antimony will turn black. A 
solution of one part spirits ammonia, 
two of vinegar and one of salt produces 
the moldy green so generally ad- 
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mired. To secure the best results 


from the use of this solution the ob- 
ject to which it is applied should 
stand exposed to the open air for sev- 
eral hours. This “verdi antique,” as 
it is called, is best suited to those de- 
signs which are stamped or etched. 
: For a plain design, like the knife 


b 
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Pattern No 204. Buckle of ornamented metal 


just finished, or one with a pierced 
ornament, color by heat is most ef- 
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fective, although some prefer the dark’ 
color resulting from simple oxidization 
in the open air. 

If the knife is to have an ornament, 
it may be accomplished by piercing, 
stamping or etching. Two of these 
methods may be combined, although a 
knife handle is rather small for great 
elaboration. 

Draw the ornament first on paper, 
transfer it to the knife with carbon 
paper and seratch it in with the metal 
seratcher. If it is to be pierced, drill 
or punch holes in the spaces of the de- 
sign which are to be cut out, insert the 
saw in these holes in turn and saw out 
the bits of metal. True all corners 
and edges with the files, using a flat 
file for straight edges, a round or half- 
round for curved ones. Strips torn 
from the emery cloth and run back and 
forth through the pierced places will 
smooth the edges and reach many sharp 
corners the files do not. In this clean- 
ing-up process the vise is a great help, 
as it holds the metal and leaves both 
hands free to work. 

If the ornament is to be thrown into 
relief by stamping, make a stamp by fil- 
iug the point of a wire nail to a fanciful 
shape, and then smoothing it with emery 
cloth. Sharp edges will eut through the 
metal. Having seratched the design upon 
the knife, place the knife upon the wood 
block, set the stamp inside the line of 
the design and, holding it in a vertical 
position with the left hand, strike it 
squarely upon the head with the hammer. 
Cover the whole background in this man- 
ner; try not to let the stamping overlap 
or be deeper in one place than another. 

The knife will come out of this process 
slightly warped, stiff in the handle and 
flexible in the blade. Straighten it on the 
wood block with the mallet, then stiffen 
it on the metal plate with the hammer. 


Pattern No 206. Round candleshade to be pierced and 
lined with silk 
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Pattern No 205. Square candleshade partly stamped 


If the ornament is to be etched, prepare 
an etching solution composed of one part 
each of nitric acid and sulphuric acid to 
three of water. Put this solution in a 
glass jar and keep it covered, as the 
fumes are very irritating. 

Transfer and seratch the ornament as 
for piercing and stamping and then paint 
the design and all those parts of the knife 
which are to remain intact with asphal- 
tum. Use ecamel’s-hair brushes of sizes 
suitable to the spaces to be painted, and 
if the asphaltum grows thick and un- 
wieldy thin it with turpentine. When the 
painting is done allow the asphaltum to 
harden. When the asphaltum is hard 
and dry, immerse the knife in the etch- 
ing fluid. Watch the etching process 
carefully, and when the acid has eaten 
sufficiently deep into the metal to please 
you, remove the knife, rinse it and rub 
off the asphaltum with an old brush 
dipped in turpentine. The cleaning proc- 
ess may be completed in a bath of sul- 
phurie acid and water in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful of acid to a quart of 
water, or with powdered pumice stone, 
brown soap and a serubbing brush. The 
final polish should be given with emery 
paper; the coloring is a matter of taste. 

A buekle (Pattern No 204) may be 
made of the same gauge metal as the 
knife. Cut two pieces of copper ac- 
cording to the diagram. Be very ac- 
curate in filing out the pierced places, 
as they are for use and not ornament 
in this ease, and will repay any ecare- 
lessness with an ill-fitting belt and a 
buckle which clasps askew. Draw a 
rather severe ornament and etch it 
upon each half of the buckle. Next, 
place in the vise that part of the buckle 
which corresponds to b and with the 
mallet bend the hooks to a right angle 
over upon the back of the buckle. Re- 
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move the metal from the vise, slip the 
hooks through the corresponding pierced 
places in the other part of the buckle and 
bend again. Unelasp the buckle, file and 
smooth the hooks until the clasp works 
perfectly. When this is accomplished 
stiffen the buckle, and color with refer- 
ence to the belt it is to be used upon. A 
ribbon may be used, but leather is more 
suitable. The belt ends should be slipped 
through the long pierced openings, turned 
back upon the wrong side and machine 
stitched. 

A slightly moye difficult problem in 
hending will be found in a brass book 
stand. Saw or eut two pieces of twenty- 
gauge metal each six by ten inches. Di- 
vide each piece into halves by seratching 
a line midway between the six-inch sides. 
Pierce, etch or stamp a design upon one- 
half of each piece. Round the corners 
and edges with a file and emery paper. 
Place a wood block as long as the brass 
is wide in the vise, slip the brass in be- 
side it until the seratehed line is level 
with the edge of the block. Tighten the 
vise and, using the mallet, bend the brass 
over upon the block to a sharp right 
angle. If the bent brass does not stand 
level when removed from the vise, place 
it on the block and hammer it with the 
mallet until it does. In the illustration 
(Pattern No 207), one-half a book stand 
is shown painted ready for etching, the 
other half etehed and then stamped to 
throw the ornament into bolder relief. 

Twenty-eight to thirty-gauge metal is 
heavy enough for candle and lamp shades 
and thin enough to be cut with the 
shears. These are not difficult to make. 


Cut out the metal for the shade (Pat- 
tern No 205), and have ready either a 
metal punch or a nail sharpened to an 
elongated point. Puneh a few holes in 
the rim of your metal, slip tacks through 
these and tack the metal upon the wood 
block, Transfer your ornament and 
then, holding the punch as you did the 
stamp, perforate the background of the 
ornament. This will raise the design in 
a low relief. If the first perforations 
are made upon the lines of the design, 
and the space filled in afterward, the 
result will be more even than if it is 
worked up a spot at a time. Maintain 
a uniform blow of the hammer so that 
the perforations will be uniform and 
space them as evenly as possible. 

The perforating finished, trim the 
edges and smooth them with emery. 
Pierce four slits in one end of the shade 
and eut four small corresponding tabs 
in the flap of the other end. If the 
shade is a round one, draw the two ends 
together, the rough side inside, push the 
tabs through the slits and clinch them 
with the hammer. Holding the shade in 
the left hand, tap and hammer it on the 
wood block until it is perfectly symmet- 
rical. Another way is to fix a round 
wooden bar in the vise, allowing it to 
project horizontally and to shape the 
shade on this projection. If many round 
shades (Pattern No 206) are to be made, 
it will pay to have a truneated cone 
turned by a carpenter upon which to 
shape them. 

A square shade is shaped first upon a 
square bar, or truncated pyramid, then 
closed and straightened. 


Pattern No. 207, a book stand, shown in the two end pieccs 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
eg designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
ing furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass 
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Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


Nos 288 GH and 289 GH. Afternoon costume 
of French batiste. Patterns 1) cents each. See 
Page 531. In ordering, be sure to state size 
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Nos 285 GH and 28 GH. Street 
costume of soft silk, trimmed with Irish 
crochet. Patterns 10 cents each. See 
Page 530. In ordering, be sure to state 
size want 
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Patterns arate skirt of oyster linen. 


See 


each. 


Nos 292 GH and 293 _Nos 2% GH and 291 
\ | GH. Shirtwaist costume GH. Shirtwaistand sep- 
et aera 10 cents each. Page Patterns 10 cents 
531. In ordering, be sure See Page 531. In order- 
te iN to state size wanted ing, be sure to state size 
wanted 
a2 


Nos 283 GH and 284 GH. Costume of figured challis 
with one-piece o—— of silk. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 530. 


n ordering, be sure to state size wanted. 
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Nos 281 GH and 282 GH. Dressing sack of French a 
voile and skirt of serge. Patterns 10 cents each. See , 
Page 530. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted , ; 


No 263 GH. Child's plain slip of sheer linen. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 531. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 


No 287 GH. School dress of peeckes tng: 
ham. Pattern 10 cents. a 
ordering, be sure to state size 
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Dinner gown of white satin trimmed 
with bias folds, white lace and chiffon 


Patterns CANNOT be supplied from designs on this and the two succeeding pages 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher } 


Costume of blue silk braided with 
blue soutache 
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Three-piece suit of white linen and lace 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Staa 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 522-529.] 


A pretty dress may be made from 
design No 287 GH. Tub or light-weight 
woolen goods, trimmed with bias bands of 
the same or contrasting material, are used 
for this pattern. Dark dresses made after 
this design and worn with white lawn 
or batiste guimpes are serviceable for 
school wear, as the dress will not soil for 
some time. The guimpe can be changed 
whenever it is necessary. Pattern No 
287 GH is without shoulder seams, and 
closes at the back. It is eut in 4 sizes, 
for girls from 6 to 12 years of age. For 
a girl of 8 years it requires 5% yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 3 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

Illustrative of a pretty street costume 
is the design shown in Nos 285 GH and 
286 GH. The coat is very plain and 
may be satisfactorily made at home. It 
is gored to the shoulders, with side of the 
body and sleeves in one piece. The neck 
is finished with a shawl collar. <A coat 
made after this model will be pretty fash- 
ioned from silk, light-weight woolen or 
heavy cotton material, such as linen or 
duck. If the latter are chosen the edges 
ean be finished with bias bands of the 
same material. The bands may be 
trimmed with narrow soutache braid. 
This can be worked out in an elaborate 
design or applied in long straight lines 
following the edge. Pattern No 285 GH 
is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To copy the garment for 
the average person it requires 3144 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 11% yards 
of material 44 inches wide. Skirt No 
286 GH, of five gores, has inserted plaited 
panel at the front, and under box plaits 
at the center front and center back. It 
is finished in round length. A skirt made 
after this model may either complete a 
costume or be worn with shirtwaists. 
Serge is one of the most popular mate- 
rials this spring, and will be serviceable 
for general wear if dark colors are chosen. 
Pattern No 286 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. To copy 
the garment for the average person it 
requires 10 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 54% yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 

The costume illustrated in Nos 283 GH 
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and 284 GH will be popular for young 
girls the coming spring and summer. It 
is very simple and easily made. The one- 
piece guimpe closes at the back and has 
three-quarter sleeves. This can be made 
from either silk or cotton materiai, and 
if tucking is desired in the yoke, it should 
be done before the garment is cut out. 
Another pretty mode .of trimming such 
a guimpe is to insert strips of Valen- 
ciennes or fine torehon lace. Pattern No 
283 GH is cut in 3 sizes, for girls 14, 16 
and 18 years of age. To copy the guimpe 
for a girl 16 years of age it requires 
33, yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
154 yards of material 45 inches wide. 
The prineesse jumper dress closes in the 
front in surplice fashion. The front of 
the skirt and body is in one piece, and 
the side and back gores of the skirt are 
joined to the jumper at the waist line. 
The original model from which this gar- 
ment was eopied was of cream: colored 
challis having a brown polka dot. The 
trimming bands were of silk that matched 
the dot in color. 

Pattern No 284 GH is cut in 3 sizes, 
for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of age. To 


copy this garment for a girl 16 years of 
age 10 yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or 434 yards of 44inch wide material 


are required. 

The dressing sack and skirt shown in 
Nos 281 GH and 282 GH are intended 
for morning wear about the house. The 
dressing sack is exceptionally pretty and 
ean be made from heavy or light-weight 
material. If goods such as voiles or mar- 
quisettes are selected, there should be 
a dainty colored silk lining. When such 
materials are employed a pretty effect 
may be obtained if a lighter shade of silk 
of the same color is used for the lining. 
The trimming bands should be of taffeta 
of the same shade as the outside material. 
If the edges of the bands are feather- 
stitched in the same colors it will add 
much to the appearance of the garment. 
A plainer and much more serviceable 
dressing sack can be made after this de- 
sign if challis, French flannel or china 
silk is used. The sleeves may be finished 
in either flowing or bishop style. Pat- 
tern No 281 GH is cut in 7 sizes, from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. To copy 
this garment for the average person it 
requires 5 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 344 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. The seven-gored skirt can be fin- 
ished habit back or with an under box 
plait and be in either round or instep 


_ length. It will be pretty fashioned from 
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any soft clinging material such as broad- 
cloth, serge, voile or nun’s veiling. Pattern 
No 282 GH is cut in 7 sizes, from 22 to 
34 inches waist measure. To copy this gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
914 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
5 yards of 44-inch wide material. 

The little dress shown in illustration 
No 263 GH can be made of either white 
or colored material. It closes at the back 
and has a straight lower edge which pro- 
vides for hemstitching if desired. A 
sheer linen made after this design will be 
dainty if the yoke is outlined with hand 
embroidery done in French or satin stiteh. 
If on either side of the hemstitching a 
row of featherstitching is placed it will 
add much to the appearance of the dress. 
Pattern No 263 GH is cut in 3 sizes, for 
children 1, 3 and 5 years of age. To 
copy the garment for a child 3 years of 
age it requires 4 yards of material 24 
inehes wide, or 1% yards of material 
44 inches wide. 

Several shirtwaist costumes should be 
included in every woman’s wardrobe. 
The designs shown in Nos 292 GH and 
293 GH are stylish and easily copied. 
The shirtwaist can be made with either 
long or three-quarter sleeves. The tucks 
are so arranged that they give’a pretty 
fullness to the front. This shirtwaist may 
be satisfactorily copied in white linen or 
in striped, plain or colored linen. Per- 
eales are also much used the present sea- 
son and they launder nicely. Both 
striped and plaid designs are shown in 
these materials and are equally fashion- 
able. Pattern No 292 GH is eut in 7 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
To copy this garment for the average 
person it requires 4 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 254 yards of 44-inch wide 
material. The nine-gored skirt is in box- 
plaited effect and can be made from the 
same material as the shirtwaist, or it may 
be fashioned from serge, cheviot or other 
woolen materials. It is not difficult to 
make, if care is taken when laying the 
box plaits. They should all be basted and 
pressed before it is tried on. Pattern No 
293 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To copy this gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
13% yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or 61% yards of material 44 inches wide. 

The waist of the costume illustrated in 
Nos 290 GH and 291 GH is cut in one 
piece. It can be made from any material 
suitable for shirtwaists. The sleeves and 
waist being in one piece, an excellent op- 
portunity for ornamentation is offered in 


the way of hand embroidery, as the de- 
sign ean be carried out over the shoulders 
and allowed to extend down over the 
sleeves. If other materials are employed, 
such as batiste or lawn, Valenciennes or 
fine torchon lace insertion will make a 
pretty trimming. This may be arranged 
to simulate a yoke, or it can be applied 
in vertical strips. Pattern No 290 GH is 
eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy this garment for the 
average person it requires 4 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 134 yards of 
44-inch wide material. The seven-gored 
skirt is finished with a box plait at the 
eenter back, and with or without the cir- 
cular flounce and bias bands. This de- 
sign is one of the newest models for tub 
materials. The gores are so arranged 
that the skirt will not sag when laun- 
dered, and if care is taken in putting the 
gores together the skirt will hold its 
shape until entirely worn out. Pattern 
No 291 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. To copy the 
garment for the average person it requires 
12%4 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
614 yards of material 44 inches wide. 

A dressy costume that can be satisfac- 
torily made at home is shown in Nos 288 
GH and 289 GH. The waist has a seam- 
less yoke that can be eut from all-over 
embroidery, or can be made by joining 
strips of insertion. Batiste, figured lawn, 
dimity or fine linen are suitable materials 
to use for copying this model. Any lace 
suitable to combine with such materials 
ean be used as a trimming. Pattern No 
288 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. To copy this gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
45, yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
234 yards of material 44 inches wide. 
The five-gored skirt has a Spanish flounce 
and is finished in round length. It may 
be either tucked or gathered at the top, 
the former being the preferable way of 
finishing it for stout figures. In this case, 
too, the ruffles on the flounece might be 
eliminated. Pattern No 289 GH is ent 
in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. To copy the garment for the 
average person it requires 14 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 614 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 


Bastine for large work should always 
be done with the goods lying flat on a 
table. N. O. 


Bras and curved edges which must be 
hemmed. should have the first fold basted. 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


The American Food Supply 
II---A Talk on Coffee 


By William H. Ukers 
Managing Editor of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 


» OFFEE is king of the Amer- 

ican breakfast table. With 

a per capita consumption of 

nearly 114% pounds (inelud- 

ing every man, woman and 

child) for the year 1907, it 

might well be termed “the 

great American drink.” Although Hol- 

land (with an annual normal consump- 

tion of from 15 to 20 pounds per head) 

and Belgium (with an annual consump- 

tion per head of about 18 pounds) have 

precedence over the United States in the 

per capita consumption of the bean, the 

United States heads the list with the total 

quantity imported. For the 1907 fiscal 

year the United States imported 986,595,- 

923 pounds of “the little brown berry.” 

The value of this huge quantity of coffee 

at the average import price of 7.9 cents 
per pound was $78,382,823. 

In view of the enormous consumption 
of coffee in the United States, it is in- 
teresting to consider what bearing the 
new pure food law is having on the 
quality of the great American drink. 
Despite the fact that the ratio of con- 
sumption between coffee and tea in Amer- 
ica has been 12 to 1, it is curious to note 


that tea and not coffee has been given 
more consideration at the hands of the 
paternal government authorities in Wash- 
ington. One would naturally suppose 
that the sales of coffee to the American 
housewife would be more jealously 
guarded than the sales of tea. This, 
however, has not been the case, for, while 
the importation of impure and unwhole- 
some tea has been prohibited by act of 
congress since 1897, coffee has never been - 
accorded any such protection. The first 
step in this direction was the enactment 
of the national pure food bill. 

Today not a pound of impure tea is 
permitted to enter the United States, In 
fact, tea is the only beverage guaranteed 
to be pure by the government. The 
method is quite simple. The ports of 
entry have been reduced to seven, and a 
government expert is placed at each port, 
whose duty it is to compare every lot of 
tea with the standards established by the 
government board of seven experts. And 
so, not only impure tea is exeluded, but 
also all tea which is worthless and which 
does not equal the government standards 
in quality. Over against this picture all 
kinds of cheap, trashy, low-grade coffees 
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are being imported without let or hin- 
drance. Surely this situation seems a 
trifle incongruous. It is about time 
something was done to protect the great 
national drink of America. 


The “‘ Java and Mocha fraud”’ 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing agitation among the pure food in- 
terests of this country against what has 
been termed the “Java and Mocha fraud.” 
This has grown out of a more or less 
innocent trade practice of substituting 
cheaper South American coffees for the 
coffees which come from Java and Arabia. 
When one stops to consider the profound 
ignorance which has heretofore existed 
both on the part of the housewife and of 
the dealer concerning coffee, it is no small 
wonder that this abuse was permitted to 
grow to the extent it has. In the major- 
ity of cases neither the housekeeper nor 
the dealer has been to blame. The re- 
sponsibility for the deception can be prop- 
erly attached only to the importer or the 
jobber. 

One ardent Chicago pure food enthu- 
siast who took up the eudgels in behalf 
of down-trodden Mocha and Java coffee 
in the United States, professed_to have 
collected a large number of statistics on 
the subject, and these tended to show that 
at least 600,000,000 pounds of Mocha 
and Java coffee were being sold by re- 
tailers of the United States to the con- 
sumers every year, whereas not more than 
10,000,000 pounds of Java and Mocha 
coffee per year were imported. He found 
that it was nothing uncommon where a 
customer went into a store and asked 
for Mocha and Java coffee, paying 20 to 
25 cents a pound, that the merchant un- 
blushingly handed out a substitute coffee 
at this price, which he declared to be 
genuine Mocha and Java coffee. Genu- 
ine Mocha and Java coffee, of even the 
poorer grade, cannot be retailed at a 
profit for less than 28 cents or 30 cents 
a pound. The abuse grew to such pro- 
portions that the buyer took it for 
granted that she was getting what she 
asked for, and the dealer was forced to 
misrepresent his goods by word or con- 
sent, or else lose the sale. Indeed, it 
began to look as if the American house- 
wife knew little and eared less about 
whether her coffee was genuine or not. 
She has been accustomed to go to her 
grocer and ask for “some more coffee like 
the last” and not stop to question whether 
it was Java and Mocha or Bogota and 
Bourbon Santos or what not. In other 
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words, ske bought simply by price, and 
the names meant little or nothing to her. 
The pure food champions argued that 
the coffee would taste just as good to the 
purehaser under the real name, and that 
the dealer could, if he wished, soon get 
the customer out of the idea that she 
could have Java and Mocha at ridieu- 
lously low and impossible prices. 


The advent of “‘ package coffee ”’ 

In the coffee trade the custom of sub- 
stituting other coffees for Java and Mocha 
has been generally looked upon as a 
legitimate “trick of the trade.” Yet some 
of the more intelligent and conscientious 
dealers have refused to be swindled by 
the “man higher up” in their purchases, 
and at the same time declined to sell to 
the consumer anything except the genuine 
article. Of course, most of these remarks 
apply to what is known as the loose cof- 
fee trade. With the advent of the pack- 
age coffee: business and the development 
of a more discriminating taste among the 
American housewives, a change began to 
take place. The housewife grew more 
particular. She not only refused to buy 
her coffee from the frequently insanitary 
coffee bin, preferring to have it in the 
more esthetic tin or fiber package, but 
she also began to show a preference for 
the package coffee, correctly labeled. 
Many dealers in various sections of the 
country have made names and fortunes 
for themselves by putting out blends of 
coffee which were always uniform and 
just as represented. It didn’t always fol- 
low that they contained Mocha and Java 
coffee. It was the blend that sold, and 
the housewife was gradually educated up 
to a point where she inquired after the 
blend by name, taking no thought as to 
the kind of coffee contained in it. 

Many states tried to solve the coffee 
substitution problem, but until the na- 
tional pure food law was passed nothing 
was done which could hope to accomplish 
the end sought for. Under the new law 
the housewife is amply protected and 
should be able to get just the kind of 
coffee she asks for. 


Where coffee comes from 

If we inquire into the kinds of coffee 
which come into the United States, we 
find that nearly all the great coffee pro- 
ducing countries of the world are drawn 
upon for supplies. Coffee comes here 
from Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, West Indies, 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Arabia, Abys- 
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sinia, Java, Sumatra and other islands 
of the Netherlands East Indies. For 
years Java and Mocha coffees headed the 
list. These two coffees have been names 
to conjure by, and even today, with a 
steadily declining supply, they bring the 
highest price. There are many trade 
authorities and some connoisseurs who 
believe there are coffees just as good, if 
not better, in Brazil, Central America, 
Mexico, Hawaii and Porto Rico, yet it 
is only necessary for the grocer to put a 
Java and Mocha label on his blend to 
easily command a higher price. 

In twenty years the Java crop has 
fallen from 2,250,000 piculs to 250,000 
piculs—a picul being a little over 130 
pounds. This falling off is attributable 
to the planting of other products in 
Java and Sumatra, owing to cheaper 
coffees supplanting the sale of Java cof- 
fee in the markets of the world. The 
biggest factor in this equation has been 
~ Bogota coffee, which comes from Colom- 
bia, in Sovth-America.. When the dealer 
__ galls for Plantation Java coffee from the 

roaster, he expects a large, even bean, 


doesn’t 
expect Java at all. He probably wouldn’t 


know genuine Java if should show 


it to him. He-pays for it 18 to 22 


een ereas the genuine Padang Java 

ould cost him 26 to 28 cents. He sells 
it to the consumer for from 30 to 40 
cents. If he bought genuine Java he 
would have to sell at approximately the 
same price, so that his margin of profit 
would be much smaller. So we find he 
has been selling Bogota and what is 
known as Bourbon Santos (or a large 
bean Maracaibo and a Bourbon Santos) 
for Java and Mocha, because these ecof- 
fees run more uniform in the bean, roast 
better and cost him less. 

Bourbon Santos (which is a Brazil 
eoffee) has been the favorite substitute 
for Mocha, the output of the genuine 
Mocha having also fallen off in recent 
years. The grocer usually pays about 
13 eents for his Bourbon Santos (unless 
he is swindled and has it sold to him as 
genuine Mocha at a Mocha coffee price), 
and sells it for 30 to 40 cents a pound 
as Mocha in a blend with Java (the 
Java being, in all probability, Bogota), 
and so makes a good profit. When he is 
ignorant, he pays all the way from 18 to 
24 cents for this same coffee, and the 
profit goes to the roaster and the sales- 
man. The intelligent and honest dealer 
pays 24 cents for his roasted coffee, and 
if he sells it to the consumer at the reg- 
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ulation Java and Mocha price, loses in 
competition with the unscrupulous or ig- 
norant dealer who offers a blend of Bo- 
gota and Bourbon Santos at the same 
price. 

Something about prices 

By comparing the prices ruling in the 
New York coffee market, it is easy to 
see why Bogota and Bourbon Santos have 
been substituted for genuine Mocha and 
Java. In four years the price of even 
cheaper grades of Java has gone up from 
14 to 17 cents. Mocha coffee has ad- 
vaneed in price from 12 to 17 cents in 
the same period. Bogota coffee, however, 
has only risen from 11 cents to 14 cents, 
and Bourbon Santos from 8 to 9 cents. 
At a close margin of profit, genuine 
Java and Mocha coffee cannot be sold 
to the retail grocer under 27 to 28 cents. 
This means that he will have to retail it 
at from 35 to 40 cents a pound. If 
your grocer offers you what he claims 
is a genuine Mocha and Java coffee for 
less than 35 cents, it should be looked 
upon with suspicion. To get the better 
grades of Java and Mocha, the housewife 
should be willing to pay from 35 to 42 
cents a pound. 

The diminishing crop of Javas has 
advanced the price somewhat, but not 
to the extent that the pure food law 
has advaneed it, because under the law 
the importer has no right to sell to the 
roaster coffee which is not correctly la- 
beled any more than the roaster has to 
sell it to the grocer incorrectly labeled, or 
the grocer to the consumer. 

The food law very strict 

And yet the new pure food regulations 
have’ caused great confusion in the cof- 
fee trade. The question has arisen as 
to whether in a coffee transaction in- 
volving a sale of Java and Mocha coffee 
from a roaster to a dealer, where both 
parties understand that Bogota and Bour- 
bon Santos are to be delivered, any vio- 
lation of the pure food law takes place. 
The point is that the trade has grown to 
look upon these so-called substitutes for 
Java and Mocha coffee as being as much 
Java and Mocha coffee as if they had 
eome from the Island of Java and from 
Arabia. On this point, however, the 
pure food regulations have been most 
explicit. For many years the term Mo- 
cha has been applied to all coffees grown 
in Arabia, and the ruling regarding this 
matter is that it may still be so desig- 
nated—this despite the fact that eof- 
fee is grown in many widely separated 
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districts of Arabia and that none of it 
is shipped from Mocha, but mostly from 
the ports of Aden and Hodeidah, which 
are hundreds of miles apart. All the 
coffee grown in the Dutch East Indies 
and known heretofore in the coffee trade 
as Java coffee is identical in general 
characteristics. The climate and soil of 
the islands are practically the same. 
Sumatra and Java are the same contin- 
uous mountain range, separated by the 
narrow Strait of Sunda. Yet the pure 
food ruling is that only coffee which is 
grown on the island of Java can be 
called Java coffee. The Java coffee de- 
cision therefore excludes most of the 
coffee that is generally sold as Java, as 
only a small percentage of what has been 
commonly known as Java coffee is pro- 
duced on the island of Java—something 
like four-fifths (including the Mandhel- 
ings, the very finest of all coffees) being 
grown on the island of Sumatra and 
shipped from the port of Padang. In 
one case, where the coffee-growing dis- 
tricts are separated by deserts (Arabia), 
the ruling is one way, and in the other 
ease, where the districts are separated by 
water, the ruling is just the reverse. 
Arabian coffee is permitted to be termed 
“Mocha,” not because it is grown in 
Mocha, but because all coffee grown in 
Arabia has certain general characteris- 
ties. The coffee grown in the Duteh East 
Indies is similar in character, yet the 
trade name must be abandoned because 
the coffee is not actually grown on the 
island known as Java. The name Java, 
as applied to coffees, is not a geographi- 
eal, but a commercial name, established 
by long usage. 

In the Netherlands “what is known as 
‘Java’ coffee is only the Coffea Arabica, 
produced in Java, so that the Coffea 
Liberica (a larger bean of different va- 
riety) coming from that island under the 
name of ‘Java’ coffee, falls as little un- 
der that term as all the coffee from the 
rest of the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago.” This information, communi- 
eated to the department of state from the 
American minister at The Hague, has 
been, in large measure, responsible for 
the decision of the federal food board 
on the proper labeling of Java coffee. 
The opinion generally held in the trade 
has been that if the decision had stated 
that all coffees coming from the Dutch 
East Indies of the Coffea Arabica va- 
riety should be known as Java coffee, it 
would have been more fair and prac- 
tical. Of course, the law is intended 


to prevent the labeling of South Ameri- 
ean coffees as Java, and the board finds 
it difficult to understand what. objection 
there is, or can possibly be to ealling 
a product by its right name. On this 
point Dr Wiley has said: “It has been, 
undoubtedly, a commercial practice to 
sell a coffee under the name of Java, 
which coffee has been grown in neither 
island, but this fact is not known by the 
public, and it is the public which should 
be informed if such a name is used as 
the country of production.” 

It would seem as if the result of the 
new law and the recent decision per- 
taining to the same would be to make 
Java coffee a far more searce article 
than ever before. Undoubtedly it will 
accomplish a great deal of good in cor- 
recting the abuse attendant upon false 
and misleading labeling of package cof- 
fees. Indeed, one New York package 
coffee concern is said to have recently 
destroyed over a million labels contain- 
ing the words “Mocha and Java,” for 
the reason that only Bogota and Bour- 
bon Santos were used in the blend. 
How coffee is judged 

The question might be asked as to 
what is the best coffee for the housewife 
to buy. This brings up the question, 
“What constitutes coffee goodness?” In 
a trade sense, good coffee is judged (1) 
by the appearance of the bean (washed 
coffees commanding a higher price than 
unwashed coffees); (2) by the size and 
uniformity of the bean (the larger and 
more uniform, the more costly); and (3) 
by cup quality (a coffee smooth, full- 
bodied and rich in aroma being the most 
desirable). Age is a benefit to any coffee, 
and eliminates harshness. This explains 
why Java coffee has so long reigned su- 
preme. It is the custom in Java and 
Sumatra to hold the coffee several months 
before the sales take place. After being 
sold it is shipped in slow-going sailing 
vessels to this country, and the general 
sweating and mellowing process which 
it undergoes en route greatly enhances 
its value. Java coffee therefore contains 
the most-desired qualities in a marked 
degree, not to mention the benefits which 
accrue from the soil and elimatice condi- 
tions found in the Dutch East Indies. 
Of late years there has arisen in the 
coffee trade a newer style of coffee man, 
who emphasizes cup quality as first con- 
sideration. This individual sacrifices 
style to cup quality. He relegates style 
to second place. Of course, where two 
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coffees run the same in the eup, he gives 
the preference to the one having the bet- 
ter style,-but usually style is secondary. 

A blend of two-thirds Java and one- 
third Mocha has for many years been 
looked upon as making the ideal coffee 
drink. But there are many people who 
say that they cannot drink this kind of 
coffee. For diseriminating trade, some 
authorities have found that Bogotas, Bu- 
earamangas, and faney Mexicans are just 
as rich, if not richer, in the cup than 
Javas—and, incidentally, they cost about 
25 per cent less. In this connection it 
is interesting to note the case of a certain 
Brooklyn sanitarium for nervous pa- 
tients, where the doctor in charge com- 
plained that a blend of Java and Mocha 
was entirely unsuited to his patients. 
The New York coffee man who supplied 
him prevailed upon him to contract for 
some straight interior Java coffee, and 
he has since heard no word of complaint. 
Where dealers say they have customers 
who cannot drink the Java and Mocha 
combination, this dealer has suggested sub- 
stituting the smooth, mild straight Java 
coffee as having little, if any, effect upon 
the nerves. 

Generally speaking, coffees may be di- 
vided into mild coffees and Brazils. The 
principal mild coffees are Bogotas, Mara- 
caibos, with Java, Mocha and the East 
Indian coffees usually included. Of the 
Brazil coffees, the bulk coming from San- 
tos and Rio are harsh and heavy. As re- 
gards the taste of Americans for the va- 
rious coffees imported, it may be stated 
that in the Atlantie states it is pretty 
evenly divided between all the mild cof- 
fees and Santos. New England former- 
ly bought heavily of the high-grade eof- 
fees, but in recent years Chicago has 
become the largest market for fancy 
grades. Java and Mocha coffees were 
formerly marketed largely in the Eastern 
states. Today the 10,000,000 pounds is 
widely distributed, east and west, north 
and south. The bulk of the coffees con- 
sumed by the Southern states is Brazils 
(Rio and Santos) and, with the excep- 
tion of the larger cities, the same is true 
of the West. Nearly all the coffee com- 
ing from Hawaii (a very superior arti- 
cle, by the bye) and the Philippine is- 
lands is consumed on the Pacifie slope. 
Since the Porto Rican planters have be- 
gun preparing their coffee for this mar- 
ket there has been more inquiry here for 
this product of Uncle Sam’s nearest 
ward. Formerly the Porto Rican coffees 
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were soapstone washed, and as such did 
not find favor here. 


The Rival Grocers 


The Dramatic Story of Their War and 
What Came of It 


By Howard Williams 


Said Mrs Miller to Mrs Seott: “Do 
you know, my dear, I am just revel- 
ing in the fact that a new grocery 
store has opened across the street from 
our old reliable Simpson’s.” 

“Why?” said Mrs Seott. “We've 
traded with Simpson for twelve years 
and have always got the best of treat- 
ment, haven’t you?” 

“Surely, but the new store is going to 
cut prices, and Simpson told me yester- 
day that he guessed he could meet any- 
body’s prices, and that we should keep our 
eyes open for bargains.” 

“Ts that so? Isn’t it great? I’ve al- 
ways traded with Simpson, although he 
has never offered bargains, because he 
was so reliable and kept such good things, 
but now, if he is really going to give us 
some low prices, it will be simply grand.” 
The two friends parted in sweet antici- 
pation of the slaughter to come and their 
own prospects of loot. 

The war was on. Jenkins, the new 
man, had newly made signs in front of 
his store every day giving lists of tremen- 
dous bargains. Simpson felt a little too 
high-toned for that, but did have beauti- 
fully arranged piles of goods in his show 
windows with neatly lettered cards telling 
what opportunities there were for low 
prices. 

Women would go to Simpson’s, order 
what bargains attracted them there, and 
then across the street to Jenkins’ to gob- 
ble the bait there. Business hummed in 
both stores. For a while all was well; 
both men simply shaded prices a bit with 
the idea of recouping their profits in a 
larger business; but, strange to say, after 
a few days, almost all the sales seemed to 
be of the articles offered as special bar- 
gains at a ruinously small margin of 
profits. Simpson noticed the absence of 
many familiar faces—those people who 
eared more for reliable goods than for 
bargains; the quiet, well-to-do women who 
liked to shop in peace and know what they 
were getting. When Simpson’s store be- 
came a battleground, these women, his 
best customers, began to leave and pur- 
chase elsewhere. Still, Simpson was appar- 
ently doing a hundred per cent more busi- 
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ness than ever before when the salesman of 
the Blank canning and packing eompany 
came to sell him his annual bill of geods. 
The Blank company put up a very fine 
class of goods and they had been favorites 
with Simpson’s high-class trade. 

Seeing the apparent prosperity of 
Simpson, he felt that he ought to land an 
order about twice as large as usual, and 
was greatly surprised when Simpson said 
that he wanted only twenty-five per cent 
as many cans as he had the year before. 
“Why, how is that?” said the salesman. 
“You seem to have at least twice as much 
trade as you had a year ago, and yet you 
order only one-quarter as much from me.” 

“Tt’s this way,” said Simpson. “I’m 
in the midst of a war with the man across 
the street and I must have canned goods 
which I ean eut prices on. Your goods 
are too good and cost too much for that, so 
I have just ordered a big lot from Smith, 
Brown & Jones under a special label. 
These goods are very cheap and [I ean sell 
them for just half of what I must get for 
goods with your label. I need some of 
your goods for the people who ask for 
them and will take nothing else.” “But,” 
said the salesman, “Smith, Brown & 
Jones isn’t a first-class house, and you 
know it.” “Of course I know it, but I 
ean’t help it. I must offer bargains, tre- 
mendous bargains, and when women are 
on a bargain hunt quality doesn’t cut so 
much ice.” 

“Better cut it out now while you can,” 
said the salesman. “Let the other fellow 
eateh the bargain-hunters and you keep 
after your reliable trade.” “Can’t do it,” 
said Simpson; “I’m in this fight and ’m 
going to fight it to a finish.” 

And so the merry war went on. On 
one side of the street, “Six cans of toma- 
toes for 18¢,” and they were real tomatoes, 
too; on the other side of the street, “Two 
pounds of best Java and Mocha coffee for 
35¢, with a coffeepot thrown in,” and it 
was real eoffee—at least part of it was. 

Prices went down and quality went 
down—down. The traveling salesman with 
a job lot of goods so poor that the ordi- 
nary reliable grocer wouldn’t have them on 
his shelf could be sure of selling on one 
side of the street or the other. Standard 
brands of canned and package goods re- 
mained on the shelves and cheap substi- 
tutes filled the counters, show eases and 
windows, bearing price labels of wonder- 
ful cheapness. The crash came finally. 
Jenkins advertised a slaughter sale at 
prices less than cost, and when the sale 
was over Jenkins was down and out, 
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Simpson survived the wreck because his 
years of steady, reliable business had 
given him a fairly good bank account. 
Simpson won his fight, but about this 
time Mrs Miller met Mrs Scott in a gro- 
cery store some little distance from the 
seene of our war. “What,” said Mrs 
Miller, “do you trade here? I thought 
you were a customer of Simpson’s.” “I 
thought you were, too.” “I was, but it 
got so awful there that I couldn’t stand 
it. The clerks were always trying to 
shove off some cheap bargain on me, and 
I had to fight my way to the counter to 
get anything.” “Yes, and when I thought 
I was getting some tremendous bargain 
Mr Scott would say, ‘What in the dickens 
is the matter with this coffee?’ or ‘These 
canned peas are rotten—where do you 
buy this junk anyway? Don’t you have 
enough money to get decent things to eat? 
If Simpson doesn’t sell them any more 
go to someone who does.’ ” 

Such is the story of the war of the 
grocers. One general was slain and the 
other grievously wounded. Many follow- 
ers of both leaders were more or less in- 
jured, and many more deserted. 

Simpson is still running his store, and a 
model store it is now. He has got back 
most of his old trade and a good deal of 
new trade. He is prosperous again, but 
it was a long, hard struggle to get back 
where he was when the war began. I 
should hate to be the drummer to offer 
him a bargain lot of second-rate substi- 
tute goods. He has been bitten by that 
flea once. 

Don’t be in a hurry to condemn your 
grocer. He may have troubles which you 
know not of. Competition is said to be the 
life of trade, but it may go so far as to be 
the death of trade. It takes a good busi- 
ness man to be a successful retail grocer. 
On some things his margin of profit is 
small—he carries many perishable goods, 
many things which deteriorate with age. 
He must keep his stock clean and up-to- 
date. It doesn’t pay him to put in stock 
every new brand or article which may 
come out, but he is always glad to keep 
anything for which there is a demand. 
He wants your steady patronage, and he 
wants to please you. If he has something 
in stock which you don’t want he may try 
to make you want it, because his profit 
depends on making sales, but if he knows 
what you want he will keep that in stock. 
So don’t fail to learn yourself what you 
want, and don’t fail to let him know it. 
Mutual confidence will be good for both 
customer and dealer. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


VIII--Entertaining 


R THORNE proved as 

} good as his word, for 

K though after his warn- 

ing that he would bring 

home unexpected com- 

pany to dinner some 

night and surprise the 

two cooks he permitted some weeks to go 

by without saying more about the matter, 

he seized the opportunity which offered 

when he heard his wife and sister-in-law 

say, at breakfast, that they were to be 

out most of the day and he might expect 

a very plain dinner, and gayly put in an 

appearance at six o’clock with two bach- 

elor friends who had before helped en- 

liven the domestic cirele by assisting on 
similar occasions. 

The dinner had been planned with a 


view of getting it ready in short order. 
The soup was a plain purée made of 
beans and water, with a meat bone to 
season it and the usual onion and other 


things in the same line. The meat was a 
Hamburg steak, and not an over large 
one for five, three of them hungry men, 
though for three people it would have been 
more than enough. For vegetables there 
were to be boiled potatoes reheated in a 
white sauce, and a half can of corn, to be 
escalloped with crumbs; and for dessert, 
crackers, American cheese and coffee. The 
dreadful thing to Dolly’s thinking was 
that there was no soup nor corn enough 
to go around—though this difficulty could 
be overcome by a visit to the emergency 
closet-—and there was neither salad or 
dessert. What a company dinner! 

“Really, this time Dick has all but 
caught us,” Mary whispered, as, after re- 
ceiving her guests with a gay welcome, 
she told them to amuse themselves while 
she and Dolly took up the dinner. “Put 
more plates in the warming oven, and 
lay two more places and then hurry out 
and help me in the kitchen. 

“Now, there’s the soup,’ she went on 
when her sister appeared; “there isn’t 
enough, and water will spoil it; how- 
ever, there’s a little milk; put that in and 
add a very little thickening. Now that 


steak; isn’t it lucky I had not put it over 
the fire to cook? It isn’t quite large 
enough as it is.” 

“Tinned roast beef!” ejaculated Dolly, 
with happy remembrance. 

“No, this will do; I’m going to flatten 
it out a bit so it will cover more surface 
and put vegetables around it; it will 
fill the large platter when I am done 
with it. But the corn is hopeless; set 
that away and get out some canned peas, 
And the potatoes won’t do, for the milk 
which was to make the white sauce is to 
go in the soup. Get some raw ones and 
peel them and eut them in good-sized 
pieces; put on a kettle of fat to heat, too.” 

After the meat was put in the dry, 
hot frying pan Mrs Thorne made a salad 
by preparing the three oranges she had 
intended for the next day’s breakfast, 
cutting them after they were peeled into 
four thick slices each; she arranged these 
in the salad bowl and prepared French 
dressing to go on them; then she put 
them on the sideboard with the crackers, 
cheese and cups and saucers for the black 
coffee; she filled and lit the coffee 
machine and put it there also. She put 
on the bread and butter, filled the tum- 
blers and got out a dish of spiced prunes 
and put them on the table. The cloth 
was always dainty and the fern pot fresh, 
so there were no changes to be made 
there. 

By the time the steak was ready to be 
turned, the peas were drained, seasoned 
and heated, and the potatoes peeled and 
eut up. Dolly was instructed to drop 
a few at a time into the deep fat and 
cook them brown, then salt them and lay 
them on paper in the oven, with the door 
open. Everything was ready in a few 
minutes and the men were summoned to 
dinner before they expected the call. 

The soup was hot and creamy and 
served by Dolly from the sideboard; of 
course it could have been served on the 
table before the guests came out, but 
then it might have been cooled; or it 
might have been served on the table and 
passed, but plates of hot soup are not 
very easy to hand about, so this plan was 
followed. 
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The cold plates under the hot soup 
plates were left on after these last had 
been removed, and presently exchanged 
for hot ones when the piéce de résistance 
came in: a large platter, as Mrs Thorne 
had prophesied, with a steak in the mid- 
dle, surrounded by alternate piles of green 
peas and browned potatoes, appetizing 
to look at, and delicious to eat. Though 
it was a Hamburg steak, it had an edge 
of fat around it and a “bone” of suet 
through the middle, so that it looked 
exactly like porterhouse, and it was 
- eooked rare enough to taste somewhat 
like it also. There were no vegetables 
to pass and the bread and spiced prunes 
went easily around. 

The next course was served on the table, 
the oranges and French dressing, with 
strips of toasted buttered bread; then 
Dolly removed everything, erumbed the 
table and set on the coffee machine, the 
erackers and jar of faney cheese which, 
from the closet, had been substituted for 
the American variety, and dinner ended 
successfully. 

The next day Mrs Thorne replaced the 
peas and cheese she had taken out of the 
closet; she had also to buy more meat for 
the second day’s dinner, as -there was 
none left; but she did not mind, for the 
dinner had been a cheap one for five. 

“Now we must economize in earnest 
this week,” she said as she put these 
things away, “because next week I want 
to have a real little dinner party; I want 
to have several, in fact, to return the 
hospitality which has been shown you. 
Luckily it is spring now; always re- 
member, my dear, to entertain in spring 
as far as you ean, for it’s much cheaper 
to do so then than in winter. 

“Tt’s a great deal cheaper not to do 
it at all,” said Dolly rebelliously. “Don’t 
let’s have any dinners—they’re such a 
bother !” 

“On the contrary, they are no bother 
at all, but lots of fun when you give 
them as I do, simply and inexpensively, 
and the sooner you learn to entertain on 
a little as well as live on a little, the 
better it will be for you; you surely don’t 
want to drop out of everything after you 
are married, and you will, if you never 
do your share of entertaining.” 

“Who waits on the table?’ demanded 
Dolly. 

“Oh, that’s the trouble, is it? Well, 
set your mind at rest, for you don’t! 
When I give a company dinner I have 
@ young girl in to wait on the table and 
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wash the dishes, and I pay her seventy- 
five cents for the evening. Sometimes at 
a little luncheon I manage alone, but not 
at a regular invitation dinner; I econo- 
mize on other things and wait till I can 
afford both the dinner and the maid.” 

A few days later the party came off; 
only three guests were invited, a young 
couple with an unmarried brother, mak- 
ing a group of six to sit about the small 
round table. This was the menu Mrs 
Thorne wrote out: Cream of beet soup, 
radishes, almonds, olives, stuffed fore- 
quarter of lamb, mint jelly, new potatoes, 
peas, lettuce and French cheese balls, 
wafers, sherried cherries on ice cream, 
cakes and coffee. 

“Doesn’t that sound good?” she asked, 
surveying the paper with her head on 
one side. “I think it sounds delicious. 
Now, today, we will make as many things 
as possible, so that tomorrow we won’t 
get all tired out cooking. But first we 
will go to market.” 

The beets for the soup were ordered 
first, one good-sized bunch of old ones; 
then a quart of new potatoes, a can of 
small American peas, a head of lettuce, a 
quarter of a pound of American cheese, 
a square cream cheese and also a smaller 
one which was round, since two square 
ones would be too much and one too little. 
There was also a pint of cream; all these 
to be sent in the morning. At the buteh- 
er’s a forequarter of lamb was asked 
for—“not young lamb,” Mary explained, 
“but the kind you have been selling all 
winter; and take out the shoulder blade 
so I can stuff it, and send me all the neck 
and trimmings for stew.” 

She told her sister, in an aside, how to 
manage so large a piece if she bought it 
for two people. “This is really the 
cheapest kind of a roast you ean have, 
far cheaper than roast beef, for instance. 
If we were alone, I should make ever so 
many meals of it; the neek stewed for 
one, the roast for at least two more, the 
chops off the end for another, and a meat 
pie or eroquettes for still a final one. I 
buy a good big piece, seven or eight 
pounds, whenever I get it at all, and the 
butcher keeps it all for me and doles it 
out as I want it. We alternate with 
other things, beef, veal and pork, and 
as it is practically in cold storage, wait- 
ing its turn does not hurt it at all. Now 
let’s hurry home and see what else is to 
be done.” 

“T ean do the almonds,” said Dolly, 
proudly. “You skin them and fry them 
in butter; I saw it done once.” 
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“That’s a horrid way, if you'll excuse 
my saying so. They are usually greasy 
and streaked with brown; try my way 
instead. Drop them in boiling water, let 
them stand a minute, turn on cold water; 
then take off the skins and roll them in 
just a little half-beaten egg white; salt 
them and put them on a tin in the oven. 
Stir them oceasionally and they will come 
out a pale, even, creamy brown, very crisp 
and yet not dry. While you do them I'll 
look out the linen and rub up the silver 
and glass, and tomorrow there will be 
little left to do.” 

The next day the lamb was stuffed in 
the morning and set aside; a half pint of 
lemon jelly was prepared. While warm, 
and before the gelatine was put in, a 
bunch of mint, which the butcher had sent 
with the lamb, was bruised and added, with 
just a little green vegetable coloring; it 
was strained, the gelatine added and the 
whole was set on the ice in a small mold. 
The ice cream was a rich, plain vanilla, 
and was made and packed away in the 
morning. For the sauce, which was its 
crowning touch, Mrs Thorne used a can 
of cherries, poured off the juice and 
boiled this down with a small cup of 
sugar, putting the cherries back in it to 
cool when the syrup was thick; when it 
was cold she added a flavoring of sherry. 

For the salad they made small white 
balls of the cream cheese, adding a little 
salt and cayenne and enough olive oil to 
make them roll easily; each one was then 
dipped in grated American cheese and 
set away. The soup was put together in 
the late afternoon, though the beets had 
been cooked in the morning; this was 
merely slightly thickened milk, with the 
beets and seasoning added and the whole 
strained; it was the prettiest pink soup 
imaginable. 

After luncheon the sisters laid the table, 
with a white lace-edged centerpiece on 
the damask cloth, a bowl of yellow jon- 
quils and four yellow-shaded candles. 
At each place was a pretty plate and a 
small array of shining silver, with the 
tumbler; no bread and butter plates were 
used for dinner; a roll was put in the 
napkin and no bread was passed. There 
were small dishes of nuts, radishes and 
olives on the table, and that was all. 

As soon as finances had fallen into line 
again and deficits were made up by small 
economies, the second dinner came on. 
This time it was May, and pink tulips 
made a lovely decoration, and asparagus 

_appeared on the bill of fare: Cream of 
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spinach soup, olives, radishes, salted nuts, 
Maryland chicken, new potatoes, corn 
fritters, asparagus salad, cream cheese 
and crackers, vanilla ice cream topped 
with strawberries, and coffee. 

Still another dinner finished the sea- 
son’s entertaining. This time the flowers 
were white narcissi, and the menu was 
this: Clear soup with tapioca, salted 
nuts, olives, radishes, stuffed roast of 
veal, fresh mushrooms, new potatoes, 
lettuce with chopped nuts, French dress- 
ing, wafers, strawberry ice and coffee. 

None of these dinners cost over four 
dollars apiece, and as the remains helped 
furnish the table for at least a day after- 
wards, they really cost less. “And now,” 
said Mrs Thorne as she added up her ac- 
counts, “the next thing is to have some 
luncheons.” 


Easy Fruit Desserts 


By Virginia Carter Lee 


The following tested recipes are ex- 
amples of delicious desserts, which may 
be easily and quickly prepared: 


Rhubarb Jelly and Strawberry Cream 

This is a very artistic dessert for a 
commencement luncheon, and is made by 
peeling and cutting into inch pieces a 
small bunch of rhubarb; barely cover 
with cold water and bring to a boil, add- 
ing a tiny pinch of baking soda (to cor- 
rect the acidity), cook until very soft 
and press through a purée sieve, stirring 
in two secant tablespoons or one ounce of 
gelatine, softened in a little cold water, 
with sugar to taste; meanwhile mash to 
a pulp half a cup of strawberries, gradu- 
ally mixing in a pint of sweetened cream 
beaten solid, and a very little of the dis- 
solved gelatine; now mold the jelly and 
cream in alternate layers with large ber- 
ries between and place directly on the ice 
to chill and harden. Serve unmolded on 
a thin round of sponge cake, garnished 
with strawberries, 


Cherry Blancmange 

Stem and pit one quart of sweet red 
cherries and mash them with the tines of 
a silver fork, adding one large cup of 
sugar and allowing the fruit to stand 
covered for several hours; then heat in 
the double boiler one pint of milk till 
almost at the boiling point, stirring in 
a tablespoon of sugar and an ounce of 
gelatine, cook until the gelatine is entirely 
dissolved and strain over the crushed 
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fruit, allow the mixture to cool, watching 
it carefully, and just as it begins to stiffen 
whip with a rotary egg beater, gradually 
folding in a half pint of sweetened 
whipped cream and a few drops of al- 
mond extract. Turn into a ring mold, 
setting in the ice chest to become firm, 
and serve with the center filled with 
whipped cream, to which has been added 
a little mineed candied orange peel and 
a few powdered macaroons. 


Pineapple Tonquin Ice 

Grate the rind from two lemons, cov- 
ering with a pint of pineapple syrup 
(boiling hot), a seant pint of cold tea 
and eight tablespoons or one-fourth pound 
of candied ginger cut into bits, letting it 
stand closely covered for fifteen minutes; 
then press through a sieve, adding the 
juice of two lemons and two cups of 
granulated sugar, stirring until the sugar 
is entirely dissolved; now turn into a 
chilled freezer and when of the consist- 
ency of soft snow, pour in the drained 
pulp of half a pineapple, together with 
the stiffly whipped whites of two eggs. 
Continue freezing until smooth and firm, 
serving in slender, crystal sherbet cups 
garnished with bits of pineapple and 
small crystallized cherries, 


Strawberry Cream Fritters 


Mix together one cup of fine bread 
crumbs, one beaten egg, one tablespoon 
of sifted pastry flour, a pinch each of 
salt and sugar, half a cup of mashed 
strawberries (sweetened), and sufficient 
flour, sifted with a teaspoon of baking 
powder, to handle. Form with floured 
hands into small round balls, frying in 
deep fat to a golden brown and roll while 
still hot in pulverized sugar. Serve with 
a hard sauce to which a few chopped ber- 
ries have been added. 


A Wnuotesome Sweet for chil- 
dren, not to be despised by their elders, 
is brown bread with maple sugar and 
whipped cream. Cut the bread (whole 
wheat, not too fresh) in cubes, strew 
thickly with maple sugar, pile in a glass 
dish and heap the cream over all. The 
sugar should be scraped from the cake 
with a silver knife. I recently saw a 
school boy of 18 eating bread and sugar 
with such gusto that it put me in mind of 
dish. R. F. D. 

is can be improved by warming 
the eubes of bread just wre serving. 
The Editors. 


In Behalf of the Pie 


By Linda Hull Larned 


It seems to be the fashion to condemn 
pie, and many housewives boast that pie 
and all pastries belonging to the pie 
family are never seen upon their tables. 
Nevertheless, there is just now a re- 
naissance of the pie, because it has been 
proved that the pie can be made deli- 
cious, delicate and digestible. The fol- 
lowing recipe for plain paste has been 
evolved after several trials, and the re- 
sult proves that a pie can be made to 
be, not only delicious, but wholesome 
and digestible. The secret is partly in 
the thinness of the crust and partly in 
the careful and cool handling it receives 
from start to finish. It really takes 
several days to make a digestible pie, 
and yet the few moments that are 
given to it at different times do not 
count at all, not even in the overloaded 
days of the busy housewife. At odd 
moments, while watching and waiting 
for something else to cook, the pies can 
be made; a little planning ahead is all 
that is necessary. 


Plain Piecrust 


Have the best of lard very cold, and 
use none but pastry flour, and a rather 
dry pastry flour at that. When ready 
to begin have on hand three glass jars 
with tin covers. For an ordinary fam- 
ily of four or six, the size of the pan 
to be used is nine inches in diameter 
and one and one-half inches deep, of 
tin or agate. A deep pie is always bet- 
ter than a shallow one, as there is so 
much filling and but little crust, and 
the filling is rarely guilty of being in- 
digestible. For three small but deep pies, 
take three and one-half cups of flour, 
one teaspoon of baking powder and one 
teaspoon of salt. Sift these together in 
a bowl and add three-quarters of a cup 
of cold lard. Cut this with a knife into 
chunks, then with very clean, floured 
hands rub into the smallest of crumbs. 
Now fill the three jars, put on covers and 
put in the refrigerator for a day. It 
will keep for weeks. The morning of 
the day a pie is to be made, wash one 
tablespoon of butter with cold water until 
it is waxy and let it get soft but not 
warm, then empty the contents of one 
jar into a bowl and add just enough very 
cold water to make it stick together— 
using a knife and not the fingers. Now 
take half of this out onto a floured 
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board or pastry cloth. This, like the cov- 
ered rolling pin, is used by many cooks 
now, and is the best thing for the pur- 
pose. Dust a little flour onto the lump 
of dough, roll it out about ten inches 
long and four inches wide, dust a little 
flour in the middle third of the piece, 
spread on this half of the prepared butter, 
dust with a little more flour, fold over 
the upper side and repeat the process 
with the remainder of the butter, fold- 
ing over the lower side this time. Put 
it, together with the unbuttered lump of 
paste, on a floured plate back on the 
ice for at least an hour. A day’s wait- 
ing will not hurt it. When ready to 
bake the pie, prepare the filling first, 
as piecrust in the making should not re- 
main long in a warm atmosphere, or re- 
ceive much handling. In facet, it takes 
dainty, dry and well-manicured fingers 
to make good pastry. 

Roll out the unbuttered paste and cover 
the pan. If a very wet filling is to be 
put in and eggs are cheap, the lower 
erust can be brushed with the white of 
egg. Roll out the square of upper crust, 
cut a curved line in the center and two 
or three gashes on each side. Let this 
stand while you fill the pie and wet the 
edges, at the same time wetting a narrow 
strip of cotton cloth with which to bind 
the edges. Fold back the cover and put 
it on the pie, press edges together slight- 
ly and bind. With a pastry brush give 
the crust a delicate coating of milk, prick 
six places near the edge with a fork, and 
put into a very hot oven. Watch care- 
fully that the upper crust does not bake 
too brown, but the hot oven is needed to 
bake quickly the under crust. Reduce 
the oven heat, and if necessary, cover 
pie with a thick paper to keep it from 
becoming too brown. This pie should 
look like puff paste—smooth, shiny and 
a light delicate brown. Apples or any 
fruit that requires long cooking will bake 
in a pie from half to three-quarters of 
an hour. To ascertain if the fruit be 
sufficiently cooked, take out the pie and 
insert a knife in one of the slits. If 
soft the pie is done. A very convenient 
utensil is a wire pie grasper with which 
one can carry the pie to and from the 
oven without burning the hands. The 
= should be pulled off while pie is 

ot. 

If a very plain paste is desirable, the 
butter may be left out of the upper erust. 
This makes a tender, flaky, thin, white 
crust, which is very good indeed. 

Following are fillings that are a little 


out of the ordinary, arranged as they 
come in season: 


Rhubarb Filling 


Peel and cut in one-half inch pieces 
two cups of rhubarb, pour over it two 
cups of boiling water in which one tea- 
spoon of soda has been dissolved, drain 
immediately, cool and add one beaten egg, 
one-quarter teaspoon of salt, one and one- 
half cups of sugar, two tablespoons of 
fine bread crumbs from toasted or dried 
bread, a little nutmeg, a grating of 
lemon peel and one teaspoon of the lemon 
juice. Make a lattice upper crust by 
cutting the paste in strips, and putting 
it on crisscross, or use two egg yolks in 
filling and make a meringue for covering. 
The meringue is made by adding one 
cup of powdered sugar to each beaten 
white and slightly browning it in a hot 
oven. 


White Currant Pie 


Wash two cups of currants. Add one cup 
of sugar, two egg yolks, two tablespoons 
of cornstarch, two tablespoons of butter 
and one-half cup of water, or no water 
at all if the currants are quite juicy. 
Bake and cover with meringue Sour 
cherries and gooseberries may be used 
in the same way. In using huckleber- 
ries or blueberries, less sugar is needed, 
and a little lemon juice should be added. 
If currants and huckleberries are pro- 
curable at the same time, a delicious pie 
can be made by using half of each and 
leaving out the lemon. 

Peach, pear and plum pies are better 
if the order is reversed and a deep 
earthen dish be used. This is the Eng- 
lish fashion of using only an upper 
erust. The fruit is put in almost whole, 
rejecting stones and cores, and, of course, 
it must be peeled. Plenty of sugar is 
used, but no water. The English usu- 
ally leave in the stones, as they like the 
added flavor. 

If the strawberry must be cooked, the 
following is a recipe: 

Strawberry Pie 

Sweeten fresh strawberries, or use the 
preserved berry and fill a pie plate. 
Put on an upper crust, making it rather 
thick, and do not pinch or bind the 
edges. When baked, lift the upper crust 
and cover fruit with the following custard : 
Cook one cup of creamy milk, add to 
two egg whites, beaten, one tablespoon 
of sugar and one-half teaspoon of corn- 
starch wet in cold milk. Cook three 
minutes. Replace upper crust and dust 
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with powdered sugar. A red raspberry 
pie may be made the same way. 
Pineapple Filling 

Cream one-third eup of butter with 
one-half cup of sugar, add two cups of 
grated or shredded pineapple. The pine- 
apple should be heated to boiling point. 
Now add two beaten egg yolks mixed 
with one-half cup of cream or rich milk 
and add one tablespoon of lemon juice 
and a grating of the peel. Fill the pie 
and bake. Cover with a meringue made 
of the egg whites. 


Fruit Custard 

This is excellent, although it is really 
a winter pie, as it may be made with 
canned fruit. Cream three tablespoons of 
butter with four of sugar, add two yolks, 
beaten, and one-quarter cup of flour 
mixed with one-half teaspoon of baking 
powder. Flavor with one tablespoon of 
the juice from canned peaches or cher- 
ries. Fill erusts and bake, then put in 
the fruit, from which the juice is drained, 
and make a meringue of the egg whites. 


Apple Pie with Cream Cheese 


Bake the upper crust without bind- 
ing the edge. When baked remove upper 
erust and pour in one cup of whipped 
and sweetened cream, flavored with nut- 
meg, and mixed with half a small cream 
cheese. Put on upper crust and serve 
at once. It is very good without the 
cheese. 

Apple Meringue 

To two eups of apples steamed until 
tender add one-half cup of sugar, one 
teaspoon of butter, one-half teaspoon of 
cinnamon or nutmeg. When cool add 
two egg yolks, slightly beaten, and one 
tablespoon of cream. Fill deep pie plate, 
bake without upper erust and cover with 
meringue made of egg whites, 


Cream Cheese Pie 


This is more or less a novelty. Our 
great grandmothers used to make a cheese 
tart, but in these days it is rarely seen. 
Take a large rich cream cheese or a ball 
of cottage eheese, or two Neufchatel 
cheeses, and mash and mix soft with 
cream. It will take two or three table- 
spoons o? cream. Then mix with two 
beaten egg yolks, a scant one-half cup 
of sugar, two tablespoons of melted but- 
ter, the juice and grated rind of a small 
lemon, two or three drops of almond ex- 
tract and the egg whites, beaten stiff. 
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Fill the lower crust and sprinkle with 
half a eup of blanehed almonds, mineed 
fine. Bake as you would a custard pie, 
with a hot oven at first, then lower the 
heat so that the custard will “set,” but 
not boil. Ten or fifteen minutes will 
bake this pie. 
Raisin Pie 

It is worth trying when there is a 
shortage of dessert material in the house. 
Soak two cups of raisins in cold water, 
then plump them in same water made 
hot, seed and chop them, add the juice 
of one lemon, one cup of cold water and 
one-half cup of sugar. Fill under erust, 
dredge with flour, dot with a very little 
butter and sprinkle with grated rind of 
the lemon. Cover with a lattice crust 
and bake fifteen minutes. 


Prune and Date Pie 


Soak prunes until soft, then remove 
stones. To two eups of prunes add one- 
half cup of dates eut in tiny pieces, the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon, three 
tablespoons of sugar and enough of the 
prune juice to make the filling of the 
right consistency. Dredge with flour, 
dot with bits of butter, put on upper 
crust and bake fifteen minutes. 


Hazel Nut Custard Pie 


This is a favorite at one of the New 
York hotels. To a eustard add one-half 
eup of finely ground hazel nuts. The 
nuts will rise to the top and form a 
tender crust to the eustard. Walnuts, 
pecans or almonds may be used in the 
place of the hazel nuts, 


Banana Pie 


To two eups of banana pulp pressed 
through a sieve add one-quarter cup of 
sugar, the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, one teaspoon of butter, two egg 
yolks, and three-quarters cup of cream or 
rich milk. Sprinkle with cinnamon, 
Bake and cover with meringue. 


Apple Pie with Hot Cheese 


A New York way of serving hot ap- 
ple pie is to cover the pie with hot 
dairy cheese mixed with cream. Do this 
in the chafing dish before those who 
dare to eat. They say it is good. 
Apple Pie 

Fill pie witk plenty of apples cut in 
small slices. It should be a very full 
pie and Spitzenbergs are the best ap- 
ples to use. Cover with one-half cup 
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of sugar, dredge with flour. Dot with 
one tablespoon of butter cut in small 
pieces, sprinkle generously with cinna- 
mon, pour in two tablespoons of cold 
water, cover and put in oven immediately. 
Bake about thirty-five minutes, to be sure 
that the apples are done. Don’t forget 
to bind the edge with the strip of cotton 
cloth, 


Right from New York 


By Linda Hull Larned 


The oddest and newest of foods to be 
found in the New York markets is a 
queer little vegetable called “Japanese 
crowns.” These crowns are about as big 
around as your little finger and half as 
long. They look like beads on a string, 
but they taste better than asparagus and 
have almost as fine a flavor as French 
artichoke fonds. They do net come from 
Japan, but are imported from France, 
and are destined to become quite as pop- 
ular as the French endive, which has 
been so much used. 

The French endive, which is in tightly 
grown stalks like celery, but very much 
shorter, with no green leaves whatever, 
and is very white, tender and slightly 
bitter, sells for twenty-five or thirty 
eents a pound, and one pound will make 
a salad for six. The Japanese crowns 
are thirty or forty cents a pound, ac- 
cording to locality of market, and one 
pound is ample for six or eight persons. 
The Freneh endive is often cooked like 
celery au jus, and makes a delicious veg- 
etable entrée for dinner or luncheon. The 
Japanese crowns may be cooked as you 
would asparagus: Boil about ten minutes 
after washing well ir cold water, and 
serve with sauce Hollandaise. They may 
also be fried in deep fat after parboil- 
ing for a moment and dipping the crowns 
in batter. This is the way they are 
served at the Waldorf. 

Another way is to put them in cream 
sauce, add finely minced green peppers, 
place in ramekins with crumbs on top 
and brown in the oven. They are also 
occasionally served boiled, as a salad, with 
French dressing. They are quite worth 
a trial by anyone who desires to place a 
food novelty before family or guests. 

The clever hostess who does not live in 
New York will add to the attractiveness 
of her luncheons, dinners or afternoon 
teas, by serving some of the many food 
novelties to be found in the New York 
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shops. It pays even to send for them, 
if one’s home is not too far away. 

There are bonbons which are done up 
in wax paper so they will keep fresh 
for weeks. The best of them, not to be 
found at the ordinary candy shop, are 
maraschino cherries encased in chocolate. 
There are also pieces of ginger covered 
with chocolate, and raisins sugared and 
stuffed with nuts and figs. 

There are strawberries and orange 
slices made of marmalade. They are put 
up in Finland and are not expensive 
when one considers their excellence. 
There are delicious chocolate pralines, 
which I have used and found fresh after 
keeping them one month in a cool place. 
These are in gilt paper cases and are 
most effective in the bonbon dish. There 
are also some spiced nuts, which are a 
novelty: they are pecans cooked in 
sugar and dusted with cinnamon, and are 
cheaper than the unspiced nut. One 
famous caterer in New York is now sell- 
ing an exceedingly delicious bonbon done 
up in tinfoil. They are made of mocha, 
and are imported from Austria. They are 
expensive, but are quite worth while for 
those who ean afford them. 

For the cake basket one can buy tiny 
squares of fruit cake completely covered 
with chocolate; these are especially de- 
licious. For sandwiches there are small 
jars of cheese put up with nuts, and 
tiny cartons of Camembert cheese, which 
are very convenient where but a small 
quantity of choice cheese is required. All 
of these things are handy to have on hand 
in the store eloset, and give a touch of 
elegance to the ordinary meal. 

There are also new and beautiful flow- 
ers for the bonbon dish: orchids, jon- 
quils, rosebuds, daisies and violets, all in 
natural colors and just large enough for 
a bonne bouche. They are made of plain 
sugar candy, flavored with peppermint, 
and although they cost twenty cents each, 
they are not an extravagance when artistic 
effect is the aim desired. To match these 
there are ice cream cases concealed in 
the hearts of huge wax flowers, an im- 
provement upon the candy flower which 
has been used so much and so long. The 
favorites among these are the roses and 
orchids. They cost a dollar each, but 
as they can be used over and over again, 
if kept in a cool place, they are not a 
great extravagance. However, I prefer 
ice cream served more simply, and the 
deliciously made bonbon is quite good 
enough. . 

In New York one will find a marked 
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simplicity in the sweet food accessories. 
One will find strange and elaborate savor- 
ies served on gold dishes, it may be, and 
the rarest of hothouse flowers and fruit, 
and yet the sweets will be simple forms 
of ice cream and the simplest of bonbons, 
always, however, flavored with pepper- 
mint. Nevertheless, there are many hos- 
tesses who delight in artistic and rare 
bonbons, which certainly do add to the 
effect. Among some of the savory dishes 
cooked by New York chefs are the fol- 
lowing: 
Eggs Zingara 

Round poached eggs on rounds of 
toast, covered by a rich brown sauce, evi- 
dently sweetened slightly with caramel, 
and in the sauce are inch-long shreds of 
ham, truffles and mushrooms. 


Salad Kuroki 


Three or four long stalks of romaine 
lettuce across which were alternate sec- 
tions of grapefruit and orange carpels; 
then two strips of red pepper were laid 
lengthwise on the oranges and grapefruit 
and the whole was garnished with very 
fine eighth-of-an-inch spirals of green cu- 
cumber peel. A French dressing covered 
the whole. It was not only pretty, but 
good to eat. One could use the French 
endive stalks in place of the romaine, 
and it may taste better, as well as cut 
easier, with a fork, as the French endive 
is white and tender. 

At one of the famous restaurants in 
New York’s Chinatown, a delicious 
chicken chop suey was served with a bowl 
of perfectly cooked rice and a handleless 
cup of the best tea in the world. We 
asked for bread, but the Chinese boy who 
served us said “No bled, only rlice,” and 
we found that the “rlice” was sufficient. 
The chop suey was good, very good, and 
as we visited the kitchen—and a very 
clean kitchen it was, too—we discovered 
that the contents were small pieces of 
chicken, mushrooms cut lengthwise in the 
thinnest of slices, bamboo sprouts eut in 
tiny strips, onions also cut in strips and 
many other things in strips. These strips 
of food seem to be a specialty of Chinese 
cooking, for in the kitchen were baskets 
of many different kinds of food, all 
cut by hand into the tiniest of sliver-like 
pieces. But as the men and the hands 
looked clean and the receptacles likewise 
tidy, one would not hesitate to eat their 
concoctions, providing they- were pala- 
table to the venturesome individual who 
dared to order them. 

An especially dainty fruit tart at an 
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uptown restaurant was of peaches with 
raspberry sauce. The pastry was evi- 
dently baked first, then half of a large 
peach was put in, inverted. It was cut 
into dice but pressed together in its orig- 
inal shape. Then a thick purée of rasp- 
berries or strawberries was poured over 
this, and the tart was then put into a 
hot oven until the peach was cooked ten- 
der, but not at all mushy. 

A “diseovery” is a delicious icing for 
the coffee chocolate cake recently printed 
in this magazine. Some very thick ear- 
amel, a leftover, was dissolved in hot 
coffee, a few drops of vanilla were added; 
and then this liquid was added to con- 
fectioner’s sugar until of just the right 
consistency. This would be good on any 
cake or between layers, and the addition 
of a few pecan nut meats broken fine 
would be a slight variation. 


Spring Dainties from Paris 
By Amy Lyman Phillips 


With early spring pommes nouvelles, or 
new potatoes, appear on the menu of the 
French housewife. Some of them are no 
larger than a thimble and all so small 
that an American woman wittily referred 
to them as the “products of nature’s era- 
dle-robbing.” They are carefully peeled 
by the thrifty bonne, and after gently 
cooking them in salted water until nearly 
tender, the cooking process is finished by 
sautéing them in melted butter in which 
chopped parsley has been sprinkled. With 
the proper seasoning of salt and pepper 
they are delicious, coming to the table 
delicately browned and crisply tender. 

In the Champs Elysées, in Paris, the 
leaf market is notable. There one finds 
never a blossom, but a bewildering va- 
riety of green leaves in tempting bunches. 
Lilae leaves are among the favorites, and 
until one has tried the effect of a bunch of 
the tender green leaves in a clear glass 
vase, or perhaps a blue and green water 
jug, he does not know how restful, after 
all the gay hues of flowers, is this cool 
verdure. For a few cents one may pur- 
chase enough leaves to decorate a room 
beautifully. 

A favorite dessert in Parisian cafés is 
a small, heart-shaped cheese made from 
sour cream and softer in consistency than 
the cream cheeses. This is eaten with 
powdered sugar, and sometimes with con- 
fitures, or preserves, and this is called 
fromage @ la créme. 
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In a Greek restaurant in the Rue des 
Ecoles, just back of the Sorbonne in 
Paris, a specialty of the house is Fote 
@agneau maitre @hotel, or lamb’s liver. 
I have never seen on an American res- 
taurant menu either lamb’s or sheep’s 
liver, but it is the daintiest morsel one 
ean find in a long journey. Delicately 
grilled a golden brown, it is served with 
the sauce, with a slice of lemon garnish- 
ing it and adding just the right piquancy. 
Maitre d’hotel sauce is creamed butter sea- 
soned with minced parsley and lemon 
, juice. It should be hard and cold when 
* served. 

New turnips with eream is one of the 
delectable spring vegetables served at 
Garnier’s little restaurant on the Boule- 
vard Raspail in Paris. The new turnips 
are cut in small pieces, cooked until ten- 
der in salted water, then lightly sautéd 
in melted butter and covered with hot 
cream which has been seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and a dash of paprika for those 
who faney it. 

A delicious cheese is now on the mar- 
ket, called the “Milwaukee brick.” In 
flavor it suggests a foreign cheese, a cross 
hetween Brie and Pont Veveque. It 
comes in bricks about the size of a loaf 
of sandwich bread, and although it is de- 
licious eaten as ordinary cheese, it is at 
its best when served as Welsh rabbit 
sandwiches. Trim sliees cut from a loaf 
of sandwich bread and butter slightly, 
and, if desired, spread on a little mus- 
tard. Then lay on a slice of cheese one- 
fourth inch thick, and press down an- 
other slice of bread. Put these in the 
toaster and toast a delicate brown on 
both sides, 


A Spring Saran had for its foundation 
the undeveloped buds of dandelions. A 
pint or more of these gold-and-ivory but- 
tons were collected; they were mixed with 
an equal quantity of oysters and served 
in a salad bowl lined with dandelion 
leaves, with a French dressing. To pre- 
pare the oysters, seald then lightly, drain, 
sprinkle with salt, tabasco and lemon juice 
and let them stand for several hours; then 
drain again and cut in halves or quarters, 
according to size. Canned lobster or 
shrimps, or boiled scallops, may take the 
Place of the oysters. Dandelion leaves 
may be blanched for a garnish by in- 
verting a flowerpot over the plant for a 
few days. The buds are tender, delicate, 
half-bitter morsels. R. F. D. 
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A Neglected Food Supply 


By C. M. W. 


I saw an aceount of a luneheon given 
by a Japanese official in Washington, at 
which the young stalks of our common 
brake fern, Pteris aquilina, were served 
in a way similar to our use of aspara- 


a then I have eaten these fern 
stalks repeatedly and have found them 
an excellent substitute for asparagus. 
They are delicious when simply boiled 
until tender, and then served either on 
toast with butter, salt and pepper or 
with a white sauce, on toast or not, as 
one prefers. The flavor is suggestive of 
asparagus, though different, and has been 
greatly relished by various people who 
have tried the brake stalks at my sugges- 
tion. 

For about a month every spring these 
brakes offer an almost unlimited supply 
of food for the taking. The plant is 
universal in its distribution, oceurring in 
vast numbers in neglected fields and pas- 
tures, and in open woods practically over 
the world. It has a thickened rhizome, 
or underground rootstock, from whieh, in 
spring, it sends up succulent stems, whieh 
are often nearly as thick as a lead pen- 
cil. These stalks grow to a hight of one 
to two feet before they unfold their 
leaves, and in this early stage are very 
easily gathered. 

If you take hold of one toward the 
top and bend it over it will snap off at 
@ point above which it will be tender and 
juicy, so that the part you have in hand 
will be just what you want to use. In 
a few moments you can gather a handful 
of stalks and carry home for trial. The 
next day you will probably go after a 
larger supply. Take those stalks which 
have not yet begun to unfold their leaves. 

I have eaten these brake stalks re- 
peatedly, with no ill effects. When first 
testing them I made a meal of some, 
served on toast. Nor has anyone who has 
tried them at my suggestion reported 
the slightest ill effect from them. People 
differ, however, so greatly in the effects 
that fruit and vegetables have upon them 
that it will be worth while for each one 
to test the effect of this or any other 
new food. Many people eannot eat 
strawberries without harm, and some are 
affected even by oranges. This brake 
fern is known to most people. It is a 
large species that sends out three branches 
more or less horizontally. 
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May Menus 


Economical Meals Balanced for Warm 
Weather 


How to Follow the Menus 


{Dishes marked with an asterisk will 
be found below or among the Menu 
Recipes. ] 

For the first Saturday, cook the break- 
fast bacon on a rack in a pan in the oven. 
Drain the bacon carefully and save all 
the fat. Potatoes are delicious when fried 
in bacon fat. 

For dessert on Sunday, use a small 
grapefruit with the oranges. Cut up the 
fruit and dress with sugar, then chill and 
serve. 

Use the bacon fat from Monday’s break- 
fast to cook the Lyonnaise potatoes. Omit 
the onion, or remove it after frying, if 
the family palate demands it. 

Use a forequarter of veal for the cas- 
serole. If a regular casserole be una- 
vailable, use the ordinary bean pot. Ree- 
ipes for casserole dishes were printed in 
the issue for January, 1908. 

Use the remnants of veal from the cas- 
serole for dinner the first Wednesday, 
serving the nicely browned hash with 
a brown sauce made from the casserole 
liquor. 

Pig’s liver is very good and much 
cheaper than calf’s liver. When buying 
the meat for dinner, the first Thursday, 
remember the increased tenderness of the 
latter is hardly worth the difference in 
price. 

Use the bones of the fish in making a 
chowder for the second Friday and a 
much richer flavor will result. 

For a change, use hot melted butter and 
orange or rhubarb marmalade with the 
pancakes the first Thursday. It makes a 
lighter combination than the usual pan- 
cakes with syrup. 


Friday LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
BREAKFAST Vegetable salad with 
Cereal with bananas mayonnaise 
and top milk Rolls Cocoa shells 
Graham toast 
Coffee DINNER 
CHEON OR SUPPER 
Beef loaf* 
oe” and Mashed potatoes 
Tea Greens with butter 
sauce 
Rhubarb shortcake 
Fruit shortcake 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
milk Cereal with top milk 


Toasted rolls Coffee 


Rye ncakes*® 
Coftee Rhubarb marmalade 
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DINNER 
Cream of tomato 


soup 
Baked sausage with 
apples 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Grapefruit and 
oranges* 
SUPPER 
Toasted cheese sand- 
wiches 
Coffee 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 


and top milk 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER . 


Sliced beef loaf 
Lyonnaise potatoes* 
Rhubarb sauce 
DINNER 
Veal en casserole* 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Caramel custards 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed dried beef 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Fruit shortcake 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Potatoes cooked in 
gravy 
Creamed onions 
Cocoanut porridge* 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Scrambled eggs 
Oatmeal rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sliced beef loaf 
Potato cakes 

it Cocoa shells* 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Browned veal hash 
Creamed parsnips 
Baked rice pudding 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Pancakes* Coffee 
Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
Tea 
DINNER 
Braised liver* 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Bread pudding with 
foamy sauce 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Fishballs 
Corn bread Coffee 
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LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked succotash 
Oatmeal bread 

Rhubarb shortcake 


DINNER 
Fish chowder 
Escalloped macaroni 
with cheese 
Breadsticks 
Popovers with 
chocolate sauce 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 

ilk 


op m 
Plain rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Left-over codfish 
Rolls Rhubarb sauce 
DINNER 
Beef stew with 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed crouton 


toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Meat pie 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
Apricot ambrosia 
Cookies 


SUPPER 
Graham bread 


Strawberries 
Boiled chocolate cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 


Creamed dried beef 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Corn omelet 
Fruit shortcake 


DINNER 


Broiled shoulder 
chops (lamb) 
Mashed potatoes 
Green peas 
Caramel custards 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with top milk 


Graham muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Vegetable chowder 
‘oasted muffins 
Marmalade 


DINNER 


Tongue en casserole 
Bscalloped tomatoes 
Steamed fruit 
dumplings 
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‘Wednesday Priday 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit ith fi 
with syrup Crumpets Coffee 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Baked eggs Escalloped potatoes 
Rye rolls and eggs 
Cocoa shells Strawberry shortcake 
Cream of lima bean 
DINNER soup 
Cream of cheese soup Fried white fish 
Baked ham Stuffed potatoes 
Potatoes Beets with butter 
Spinach sauce 
Bread pudding with Waffles with syrup 
: top milk 
Thursday Gatasiay 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk ain omele 
Scrambled eggs with Popovers Coffee 


ham 
Toasted rolls Coffee LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Baked ham, broiled 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER Creamed potatoes 
Salmon salad 


t 
Molasses cookies 


English crumpets 
‘Tea DINNER 
DINNER Broiled Hamburg 
Rechauffe of tongue steak 


Mashed potatoes Lyonnaise potatoes 
Lima beans Baked with 
Boiled raisin cake atoes 
with sauce custard 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


Asparagus is the new vegetable of the 
month, appearing in most city markets 
during the first week in May. If not 
available in any local market, the canned 
tips will be found very good. A recipe 
for mock macaroon ice cream served on 
the first Sunday will be found in the 
issue for August, 1907. 

Use corn pulp for the soup on Monday; 
it may be found in cans, and lessens the 
work of straining, as the corn hulls have 
been mechanically removed. 

In serving roast beef for a second din- 
ner, heat the slices and serve with a brown 
sauce, to whieh a few French mushrooms, 
cut in thin slivers, are added. 

In using watereress and spring greens 
of all kinds especial care is necessary to 
clean them thoroughly. If carefully 
washed there need be no fear of contract- 
ing an infectious disease, but extreme care 
is essential. If possible, learn the source 
of supply, especially of eress. 

To cook the finnan haddie served on the 
seeond Friday, soak it, skin side down, 
one-half hour in cold water; then pour 
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over it boiling hot water and leave it, 
with skin side down, for fifteen minutes, 
wipe it and broil, then dot with butter 


and pour a little hot cream over it. 
Use the remainder of the plain boiled 
whitefish for a salad for luncheon the 


second Saturday. 
licious salad. 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Eggs w bacon 
Corn gems Coffee 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Roast rib of ad 
Potatoes baked 
gravy 
Asparagus on toast 
ock macaroon ice 


cream* 
Wafers Small coffee 
SUPPER 
Sandwiches 


Cheese 
Small cakes 
Cocoa 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked corn and beans 
Radishes 


Oatmeal bread 
Strawberries Cake 


DINNER 
Cream of corn soup* 
Veal steak roasted 

Mashed potatoes 
Tomatoes with 
French dressing 
Popovers with choco- 
late sauce 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Broiled smoked 


salmon 
Potato cakes Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tomatoes stuffed with 
succotash* 


Graham cookies 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Tomato bisque 
Sliced roast beef 
Escalloped potatoes 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
Sour cream pie 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal 
Baked 
Graham 


Halibut makes a de- 


- LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Split pea soup 
Cheese crackers 
Strawberry shortcake 
DINNER 
Cream = 


Broiled. 
Mashed potatoes 


Peas 
with French 


Bonbons Small Coffee 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 


cream 
Rhubarb and date 
jam 


Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed chicken 
Tomatoes and water- 
cress ad 
Graham _breadsticks 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Baked ham 
Potatoes 
Asparagus with 
butter sauce 
Lettuce and cucum- 


rs 
Bread pudding with 
caramel sauce 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Fried panfish 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cabbage and nut 
salad 
Cheese crackers 
Orange pudding 
Sour cream cookies 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Beefsteak 
New potatoes 
Asparagus | may- 
onnaise 


Wafers Cheese 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Ham omelet 
Muffins Cc 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Bouillon 
Beg salad 
bread 

Slicea bananas and 


cake 
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Wafers Cheese 
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offee 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Veal chops en 
casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Lettuce with cucum- 


bers 
Caramel custard with 
whipped cream 
Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
dishes 
Pineapple ice Cake 
Small coffee 


SUPPER 


E salad 
Graham bread 


Cakes 
Rhubarb marmalade 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Split pea soup 
Lamp) souffle 
Strawberries 
Wafers 


DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Chicken, Creole 


style 
Creamed potatoes 


: eas 
Lettuce with dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Bonbons Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Potato cakes 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed chicken on 


toast 
Peas with lettuce and 
mayonnaise 
Rhubarb shortcake 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup 
Roast lamb 
Boiled rice with 
butter sauce 
String beans 
Watercress with 
French dressing 
Fruit tapioca 
Small coffee 


‘Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
hash 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Oatmeal rolls 
Cocoa shelis 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 

Spinach 
Radishes 
Fig-maple pudding 
Small coffee 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Omelet with pimento 


sauce 
Cinnamon rolls 


DINNER 


Cream of spinach 
soup 
Veal en casserole 
Browned potatoes 
Salade tomate 
Plain ice cream with 
strawberries 


Priday 


FAST 


Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed finnan 
haddie 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Sliced ham 
Corn souffie 
Biscuits Fruit 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Boiled fish with 
drawn butter sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Beets with butter 


sauce 
Cucumber and cress 


sal 
Wafers Cheese 
Fruit Small coffee 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 


ream 
Broiled ham 
Potatoes Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Fish salad with 
mayonnaise 


eese Ro 
Rhubarb pie 
DINNER 


Cream of beet soup 
Broiled lamb steak 


butter 
whipp cream 
‘Small. coffee 
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Sunday Radishes 
Cress with French 
BREAKFAST dressing 
Oranges Cheese crackers 
Plain omelet with Chocolate ice cream 
bacon Ss 
p a. Co Cake mall coffee 
Tomato soup Toasted cheese 
Broiled chicken sandwiches 


Creamed potatoes Cake 
String ans 


Menu Recipes 


Tea Biscuit 

Sift one quart of pastry flour with one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and four tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Into this 
work four tablespoons of lard. Add 
enough cold water to mold, roll out three- 
fourths inch thick, spread thinly with 
butter and then spread a generous mix- 
ture of brown sugar (coffee C) and 
chopped black walnut meats evenly on the 
dough. Roll tightly, wetting the edges 
to make them stick together. Cut in 
slices one inch thick, place in a hot but- 
tered dripping pan or biseuit sheet and 
bake quickly until brown. Serve hot 
with butter. A. D. W. 


Grandma’s Rye Pancakes 


The recipe handed down through sev- 
eral generations, is as follows: Sift two 
and one-fourth eups of rye flour with one 
teaspoon of sugar, one-eighth teaspoon of 
salt and one teaspoon of soda. Add one 
well-beaten egg, one tablespoon of melted 
butter and enough sour milk to make a 
stiff drop-batter. Drop from a table- 
spoon into fat, hot enough to brown a bit 
of bread in sixty counts. Serve with 
syrup and bacon or ham for breakfast. 


Cinnamon Rolls 

Mix a rich baking powder biscuit dough 
to which has been added one-half cup 
of sugar and one-half teaspoon of cinna- 
mon to each pint of flour. Roll out as 
nearly square as possible, spread lightly 
with softened butter, sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon mixed. Beginning at one 
end, roll closely and carefully. With a 
sharp knife cut off half-inch sections and 
lay them in greased baking pans about 
two inches apart. Bake quickly. 
Cocoa Shells 

Cocoa shells, the thin outer covering of - 
the cocoa bean, have a mild, delicate 
flavor, milder than either cocoa or broma. 
I find that two level tablespoons of the 
shells to a pint of milk is a good propor- 


Cocoa shells 
Fruit 


| 
Fishballs 
Popovers Coffee 
Cocoa 
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Asparagus with 
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tion to use. Put the shells in the milk 
and allow them to come to a boil, then 
take off the fire and strain through mus- 
lin, so it will be perfectly clear and free 
from shells and sediment. This is the 
chief point to be observed. Made this 
way the beverage has a delicate flavor 
and color, and is good, hot or eold. When 
cooled, set on the ice for several hours 
to get cold. Serve in glasses with a 
spoonful of whipped eream and a bit of 
ripe fruit on the top of each glass. Ice 
cream, custard, blanemange and Bavarian 
eream are all delicious made with cocoa 
shells, boiled in milk. Boil for two min- 
utes longer than when it is to be used as 
a beverage. This extra boiling will give 
it a more pronounced flavor, but to cook 
it any longer will make it taste bitter. 
When cool, flavor with extraet of bitter 
almonds, and the dessert will have the true 
burnt almond flavor. To make these des- 
serts follow good recipes for vanilla 
eream or custard, allowing two table- 
spoons of cocoa shells to each pint of milk 
or cream. The cost of a pound of shells, 
and the bulk, is a surprise when they are 
bought for the first time. M. M. 


Chicken, Creole Style 


Heat three tablespoons of dripping in 

a skillet and fry in it until light brown 
three sliced onions. Disjoint a large, 
tender chicken, roll it in flour and fry 
it in the hot fat until brown. Place the 
ehieken in a large heated casserole. Add 
to the fat in the skillet two tablespoons 
of flour and stir it until smooth; then 
add slowly one pint of strained tomatoes, 
three or four minced green peppers, one 
half a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, 
minced, and a teaspoon of salt. Cook 
five minutes and then pour over the 

chicken. Bake two hours. 
Beef Loaf 

After hunting in vain through half a 
dozen cook books for a recipe for beef 
loaf, I made one from a combination of 
recipes. The result was excellent and I 
give it below. Ask the butcher to put 
through the meat chopper two pounds of 
beef from the lower round, and three 
ounces of fat salt pork. Mix with this 
one egg slightly beaten, four rolled erack- 
ers, two teaspoons of salt, one saltspoon 
of pepper, a very little sage and nutmeg, 
. one tablespoon of milk, and a small piece 
of butter. Mold in a niece little loaf and 
bake in a bread tin. The oven shonld be 
slow for two hours, during which time the 
meat must be basted often, then make 
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hotter for half an hour longer to give 
a rich brown color. Serve cold, slicing 
very thin. Mrs H. C. T. . 


Tomato Hash 


Two cups of tomatoes, two cups of 
cooked diced meat, one and one-half cups 
of stale bread crumbs, two tablespoons of 
butter, one teaspoon of onion juice, 
three saltspoons of salt and one-eighth 
saltspoon of pepper. Melt butter and 
pour over bread crumbs; add salt and 
pepper, then mix in tomatoes, meat and 
onion juice, seasoning to taste. Put some 


crumbs in a baking dish, then the meat 
mixture, with the rest of the crumbs on 
top; bake in a moderate oven until brown. 
R. M. 


Spinach 

None of the cooks I have ever had could 
cook spinach to suit me. I like it to look 
very green, to be very “smooth,” not 
stringy, to be very fine, and not watery. 
At last we have a cook who can cook 
spinach, and this is the way she does it: 
She puts on the stove a large saucepan 
full of water, with a pinch or two of salt 
added, and waits until it boils. When it 
is boiling hard she puts in her spinach, 
which has been thoroughly washed and 
trimmed, and lets it boil up once, uncov- 
ered, removes it to a cooler part of the 
stove for a few moments, then pushes it 
forward and lets it boil five minutes, takes 
it from the stove, drains it until all the 
water has left it, chops it very fine in a 
chopping bowl, adds two or three (or 
more, as one’s taste dictates) tablespoons 
of cream, a lump of butter, beats it well 
with a fork, and sends into the dining 
room the most tempting-looking spinach— 
a bright, clear green—one could possibly 
want. S. H. 


Brown Betty 

One cup of grated bread crumbs, eight 
sliced apples, one-half cup of molasses, 
one-half cup of cold water; sugar, butter 
and spices will be needed. Put on the 
bottom of a pudding dish a layer of 
apples, then bread crumbs enough to 
cover the apples, add little lumps of 
butter, sugar and a pinch of cloves, all- 
spice and cinnamon, and continue in 
this way until the dish is full. Then 
with the blade of a knife make a space 
between the dish and the pudding on four 
sides, and pour in the water and molasses. 
Smooth the places over, set the dish in a 
pan of hot water to one-half the depth of 
the baking dish. Bake three-quarters of 
an hour, or until a broom wisp can easily 
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be inserted in the apples. This is 
enough for a quart dish. Serve hot with 
hard sauce. Mary Bache. 


Golden Orange Cake 

One-half cup of butter or clarified 
drippings, one cup of New Orleans mo- 
lasses, one egg, juice, pulp and grated 
rind of one small orange, or half of a 
large one, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a seant half eup of cold water, 
two cups of pastry flour and a little 
salt. Bake in a shallow pan, in a hot 
oven, and when done rub over with but- 
ter and strew with powdered sugar. This 
molasses cake is recommended for its 
delicious combination of flavors. K. D. 


Wheat Mold with Figs 

If I have any rolled wheat left from 
breakfast, I add a generous quantity of 
shredded dates or Sultana raisins, mold 
it in egg cups and serve it cold for sup- 
per. If no cream is obtainable a good 
foamy pudding sauce will suit the chil- 
dren quite as well. R. F. D. 


Cocoanut Porridge 
Mold cold oatmeal in a bowl, chilling 
it thoroughly, turn out in a glass dish and 


heap it thickly with sugared cocoanut. 
Serve with whipped cream, or a pitcher 
of cream. R. F. D. 
Fig-Maple Pudding 

Make a plain biscuit erust of two cups 
of flour, sifted with an even teaspoon of 
salt and two level teaspoons of baking 
powder, rubbing in a rounded table- 
spoon of butter or lard. Wet into a stiff 


dough with the smallest possible amount 
of cold water or milk. Roll out, and 
with the crust line a greased bowl or 
agate pan. Fill with chopped, dry figs, 
over which pour a cup of maple syrup. 
Cover with the erust, well pinched to- 
gether, and steam for two hours. If a 
suet crust be preferred, don’t have it too 
rich, and steam the pudding for three 
hours. E. K. 


Visir THe Marxet—In regard to the 
condition of our markets and groceries, 
I feel that housekeepers are somewhat 
to blame if they are not as clean as we 
could wish them to be, for the public 
will get no more than it demands. The 
telephone and the messenger have made it 
no longer necessary for the housekeeper 
to visit the market or the grocery to 
provide the house, and in these busy days 
it is a temptation to the majority to 
do the family buying in the easiest and 
quickest way possible. I believe an oc- 
easional visit, if not every day, to the 
place where we purchase our food is a 
duty to the family. If a proprietor 
sees he has a particular customer, he 
will be more careful of the way he keeps 
his stock and shop. Undoubtedly cus- 
tomers could offer suggestions to pro- 
prietors that would be helpful and that 
the latter would willingly listen to, real- 
izing that it is the consumer who must 
be pleased if his business is to be a suc- 
cess. Interest begets interest, and the 
benefits would be mutual. Ellen Wil- 
liams. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


Brown betty 

Brown bread with maple sugar 
Cake, golden orange 
Cheese, Milwaukee brick 
Cherry blancmange 

Chicken, Creole style 

Cocoa shells 

Eggs, Zingara 

Fritters, strawberry cream 
Ice, pineapple Tonquin 
Pancakes, grandma’s rye 
Pie, apple 

Pie, apple meringue 

Pie, apple, with cream cheese 
Pie, apple, with hot cheese 
Pie, banana 

Pie, cream cheese 


custard, hazel nut 
Pie, fruit custard 
pineapple 
prune and date 


Pie, white currant 
Porridge, cocoanut 
Pudding, fig-maple 


. Rhubarb jelly and strawberry cream .. 


Rolls, cinnamon 
Salad, Kuroki 

Salad, spring dandelion 
Spinach 

Tomato hash 

Turnips with cream 
Wheat mold with figs 
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Me Eprror: I would like to thank 
you for your editorial on good milk. 
Yours is the only periodical, I think, 
that advocates paying a fair price for 
milk. It is true, good milk cannot be 
sold for less than ten cents, with labor 
and other commodities that the farmer 
requires at present prices. I am selling 
a good,’ pure milk at eight cents—and 
the farms are for sale. I work for noth- 
ing. The two largest and best milk farms 
in the Berkshires have sold all their stock 
in the last eight months and the great 
barns stand vaeant and useless, A num- 
ber of smaller farm dairies have been 
given up, and the stock on others is now 
being sold. It is useless for the to 
talk to the farmers and urge them to be 
“patriotic” and sell milk of the best qual- 
ity at a low price or for the other pa- 
pers and the law to lay the lash on; we 
must have a better price, or sell poor milk, 
or elose our barns. It is for the pur- 
ehasing public to say. I would like to 
relate to you some of my experiences 
in selling milk, but it would take too 
long. “Plain Old Farmer.” 


“Separator slime,” collected from the 
sides of a machine, after the morning milk 
had been run through the separator, was 
injected into a number of guinea pigs. 
All of them rapidly developed tubereu- 
losis. Immense quantities of bacteria are 
removed from milk by this mechanical 
separation; some of them, it is proved, 
are pathogenic, or disease bacteria, the 
possibilities of which in a milk supply are 
appalling. 


Dr. George C. Mosher, chairman of the 
eertification committee of the Kansas 
City pure milk commission, and an ex- 
pert on the feeding of cows, gives us the 
following statement in answer to Mrs 
W. V. B.’s query as to the effect of feed- 
ing distillery to milech cows. “Serious 
results follow this practice when the milk 
is fed to infants. In many cases the re- 
sult is an irritation of the child’s stomach, 
causing vomiting and exhaustion. In- 


flammatory conditions are set up, with 
high temperature, occasionally followed 
4 death. This is undoubtedly due to a 
toxin or poison, generated in the fer- 


menting grain. It would be unfair to 
dairymen to aseribe all cases of intestinal 
fermentation to any one eause, There is 
no question, however, as to the injurious 
—, of using fermented or musty 
fi 


There is money in good milk. Clean 
milk, retailed at twelve cents a quart, has 
proved a financial success in Oakland, 
California. The milk is guaranteed of 
standard quality, both chemically and bac- 
teriologieally, by the Home elub milk com- 
mission, which is an outgrowth of the 
Oakland Home club. The club employs a 
baeteriologist and chemist, the dairy is 
sanitary in construction and working, and 
so far has proved a suecess as an invest- 
ment. 


Milk contests are fostered by the 
United States department of agriculture 
as a means of arousing the public to de- 
mand a pure and wholesome milk supply. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, four hundred produe- 
ers participated in a contest. The dairy 
division of the department of agriculture 
performed the ehemiecal and bacteriologi- 
cal examinations, and medals were offered, 
not only for the best milk and eream, 
but for the best and most sanitary dairy 
farm. The contest proved a success, and 
the department urges every city, wrestling 
with this important problem, to try such 
an experiment. 


In some sections of the country no at- 
tempt is made to clean the milk cans 
supplying cities before they are returned 
to the farmer. Little wonder that the 
latter is often skeptical over the demand 
for greater eleanliness of the milk sup- 
ply. Within‘a few months milk cans were 
found, in more than one section of a eer- 
tain large city, in actual use as containers 
of broken eggs, coffee, olive oil, chocolate, 
molasses, blood, kerosene oil and garbage. 
One specimen taken from a bakeshop had 
an accumulation of burnt dough on the 
outside. In many cases the eans are 
putrid from decomposition of milk drain- 
ings. Strict laws for the treatment of 
cans have been enacted by some cities with 
marked effect, but there are still many lo- 
ealities where the milk ean is publie prop- 
erty, and available for any purpose. 
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epartment gives to public results of the work iritual 
ny ahls feren conducted at Emmanuel church, 15 Newbury street, Boston. This magazine 
— chosen for this purpose by the Reverend Doctors Worcester and McComb. 
An outgrowth of the Emmanuel work is that recently established in Chicago by 
Bishop Samuel Fallows. The choicest fruits of Bishop Fallows’ work, also, will find expres- 
sion in these pages. 


Who Would Like to Join a Happiness and Health Club? 


We have long contemplated the establishment of a service of good fellowship and 
good cheer for our older readers, a means of keeping them in touch with the younger 
and the stronger. 

_ We have looked forward, also, to a Happiness and Health Club, to inelude the 
growing number of those interested in promoting happiness and health in their own 
homes and beyond. 

Why not an organization broad enough to achieve both these ends—and something 
besides? 

There are thousands of people, tens of thousands, to be found, largely in the cities, 
who are lonely. Of homes they have none, in the sense in which our happy home peo- 
ple understand the word. Why not take them into our club—and our hearts? Both 
ought to be big enough for them. Who knows how soon he or she will be numbered 
among the lonely? Is there a warmer place in all the world for the lonely than our 
great Goop HovusEKeEPinG family? 

One means whereby a Happiness and Health club can accomplish much good is 
to bring the fruits of the Emmanuel church work in behalf of happiness and health di- 
rectly to individuals of the classes mentioned. Rev Drs Worcester and McComb of 
Emmanuel chureh are issuing monthly pamphlets or booklets for the benefit of the 
weary, the heavy laden and the lonely, which they will furnish to the members of our 
Happiness and Health club at a much reduced rate. 

An organization of those who are earnestly at work for better physical, mental 
and spiritual health will promote a wholesome and delightful interchange of expe- 
rience and good cheer. For instance, the “Distracted Father” of a year ago, who asked 
advice for the better conduct of his home and family, would find in the fellow-members 
of a Happiness and Health club scores of ready helpers. 

With recruits enough, and a wise plan of work, there can be secured for the direc- 
tion of a Happiness and Health club men and women of eminence, whose presence 
among us will be a benedietion. Such an organization should be conducted at a mini- 
mum of money cost, by and for its members. 

Who is, in a general way, in favor of a Happiness and Health club? Those from 
whom we hear will not be counted as members, nor held in any way accountable, until, 
in further steps toward organization, they definitely announee their desire to come in; 
this call for volunteers is made to test the sentiment of our readers. 

Won’t our friends feel free to write with entire frankness concerning the plan in 
all its bearings? The more and better brains applied at the start, the sooner will be 
found a wise, practical working plan. 

All interested please address Happiness and Health, Goop Housexeeprne, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
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The Influence of Religion on Health 


By Rev Samuel McComb, D D 


MID the many sciences 
the birth of which the 
nineteenth century wit- 
nessed there stands one 
of pre-eminent value on 
account of its bearing 
on human life: the sci- 
ence, namely, of comparative religion. 
A host of scholars have been at work in- 
vestigating man as a religious being. Out 
of much that is debatable in the discus- 
sions to which this subject has given rise, 
one fact stands out clear and distinct. 
It is that religion is not the possession of 
the few, as our grandfathers supposed, 
but is the universal possession of human- 
ity; that religion, so far from being some- 
thing imported into a man’s life by in- 
fluences external to him, in reality sinks 
its roots deep into the very subsoil of 
human nature and affects the whole man 
profoundly for good or ill. It has been 
shown that even a bad religion is better 
than none. Professor Hoéffding, the 
great Danish thinker, well says that “re- 
ligion has been like a pillar of fire mov- 
ing in advance of humanity and ever 
leading it onward and upward.” 

What is religion? To this question an 
almost endless variety of answers has 
been given. One school maintains that it 
consists of a series of beliefs; another, 
that it is based on a set of particular 
feelings; a third, that it is concerned with 
volitional activity or conduct. The truth 
is, that religion is something deeper and 
more comprehensive than these schools 
suppose. It is at once intellectual, emo- 
tional and volitional. In other words, in 
religion we acknowledge the existence of 
some Power higher than ourselves. We 
feel that we are dependent upon this 
Power, and because of this feeling we de- 
sire and seek to bring ourselves into har- 
monious relations with it. Such is re- 
ligion in its most elemental form. 

Now, if religion is a quality of nor- 
mally developed human nature, it follows 
that in deliberately i ignoring it or in un- 
consciously perverting it, man is doing 
himself an injury which, though it may 
not be apparent at the moment, is bound 
to reveal itself in some emergency or 
under the pressure of some special stress 
and strain in his later experience. Mod- 
ern psychology reinforces this conclusion 
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by insisting on the unity of soul and 
body, the absolute solidarity of mind and 
brain. Everybody admits, though every- 
body does not see the full foree of the 
admission, that the body influences the 
mind. We know, for example, that the 
quantity and quality of blood supplied 
to the brain affects mental activity. Stu- 
dents often feel drowsy, not because they 
need sleep, but because their brains are 
suffering from chemical poisoning through 
want of oxygen; but the truth to which 
modern thought is beginning to do justice 
is the influence of mind on body. Per- 
haps this influence is seen most strik- 
ingly in the phenomena of hypnotism, 
The hypnotist ean abolish or reproduce 
at will a headache or stomach ache, and as 
Wetterstrand has done more than onee, 
raise a palpable blister upon hand or foot. - 
Not less real, though not so obvious, is 
the influence of the least mental activity 
on the body. As Professor James well 
says, “The legitimate recognition of the 
importance of mental conditions in health 
and disease is one of the results of the 
union of modern psychology and modern 
medicine.” It follows that psychical 
states have an important bearing upon 
health. It is significant that the words 
holiness and health go back to a common 
root. The holy man is the healthy man, 
healthy in mind, soul and body. If, in 
the past, men have seourged and mutilated 
their bodies for the sake of the soul and 
have attained to the glory of sainthood, 
it must be remembered that they were 
saints not in virtue of, but in spite of, 
their contempt of the body. A broken 
nervous system and thin and vitiated 
blood are no sound foundations on which 
to build a healthy life. 

In the light of what has been said, a 
little reflection will show how sound re- 
ligion affects the body beneficially and 
how irreligion or a perverted religion 
must have disastrous nervous conse- 
quences. The consciousness of God, 
which is the essence of religion, is, as has 
been said, essential to our normal life and 
health. Suppose, now, this consciousness 
is weakened or neglected and begins grad- 
ually to thin and vanish away, there is 
left a vacant place in the soul into which 
inevitably will pour fears, misgivings, 
forebodings and all those mental miseries 
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that turn life into a tissue of impraetical- 
ities. This is the inevitable result when 
@ man or a woman loses faith in that 
Power which “shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” With truth says Pro- 
fessor Dubois, agnostic though he be, “It 
is not safe for a man to pass through this 
world without a religion or at least a 
philosophy.” It has been our experience 
in the Emmanuel elinic that, other things 
being equal, wherever faith in God ean 
be created, or if it has died out can be 
reawakened, the chance of recovery from 
nervous disorder is always greater than 
where this condition does not exist. Do 
you ask why? Because this faith calms 
ihe mind, quells the anarchy created by 
worry and fear, and thus indirectly con- 
strains the nervous organism to harmony 
and peace, and through the nervous organ- 
ism benefits the whole body. At bottom, 
the majority of functional nervous dis- 
orders are diseases of character, and such 
diseases can be cured only by forces that 
are moral and spiritual, and the greatest 
of these is faith. 

Take one of the common characteris- 
ties of all nervous disorders—worry, or 
fear. Dr Saleeby has pointed out that 
the two greatest religions the world has 
ever seen, Buddhism and Christianity, are 
essentially anti-worrying religions. They 
reach the goal, indeed, by very different 
routes. Buddhism says: “Worry is an 
inevitable accompaniment of life. In 
order to get rid of it, you must destroy 
the desire to live, and the goal of all 
being is Nirvana, which means absolute 
quiescence, the end of worry because the 
end of life.’ Christianity, on the econ- 
trary, says: “The great need is not less, 
but a more abundant life. Worry is 
something that may be transcended, and 
the power by which you transcend it is 
trust in God and the service of man.” 

I have said that one of the elements in 
religion is the desire and effort to bring 
ourselves into harmonious relations with 
the Power that rules the world. Henee 
the significance of prayer. Today the 
wise physician knows that prayer is one 
of the most valuable of healing agencies. 
It is this because it is the mode or method 
by which we open our nature to the 
mighty spiritual forees with whieh the 
universe is charged. We no longer think 
of prayer merely as a begging for some 
definite concrete material boon, as though 
God were some kindly disposed philan- 
thropist and we were all cringing beg- 
gars. Rather do we think of prayer as 
the imtercommunion of man and God, and 
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we best express our notion in the words of 
Tennyson, 

“Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and 
spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing and nearer 

than hands and feet.” 


The objections that have been raised 
to the reality of prayer no longer seem 
serious. If it be said that the laws of 
the universe are immutable and there- 
fore cannot be interfered with, the answer 
is, What if prayer itself be a law of the 
universe? It is quite true that where God 
has plainly revealed his will in the laws 
that govern the physical world, prayer 
has no place. For example, we do not 
pray that the law of gravitation may 
cease to operate when we pass by; nor 
do we pray that the moon should cease 
to attraet the tides; nor do we ask that 
the buried dead should rise from their 
graves. All this is true, but it is equally 
true that in the spiritual region God has 
pledged himself to no law save the law 
ef love whieh governs his own being. 
That prayer has an effeet upon character, 
both regenerating and uplifting it, all the 
higher religions agree in witnessing; but 
if the unity of body and spirit stands 
firm, prayer in affecting character affects 
the nervous system. What, then, is the 
law of prayer? It is contained in one 
of the profoundest sayings ever uttered: 
“Whatsoever things ye desire,” says 
Christ, “when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
Apply this saying to the question of 
health, Desire health enthusiastically; 
believe that God means you to be well, 
and ont of this desire and belief will 
spring the sense of well-being which spells 
“health.” God has so regulated human 
life and the world that where there is a 
need of help and an earnest desire for it, 
the forces of order and strength fly to the 


resene. 

The great need for many persons today 
is a religious re-edueation. There are 
women, for example, cursed by an over- 
serupulous conscience born of a narrow 
and one-sided religious training. These 
persons do not all live in New England. 
Fénelon knew them in the Roman Catho- 
lic France of the eighteenth century. 
They are haunted by the thought that 
however much they strive to follow con- 
science and obey the divine voice, all 
their efforts are in vain. Religion to 
them is not a joy, but a burden under 
which they groan and pant. God is a 
hard task-master, exacting from the re- 
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luctant flesh and troubled heart the last 
ounce of endurance. Hence religion, in- 
stead of being a consolation, becomes a 
new source of worry and dispeace and the 
soul wanders lost in the mazes of its 
own morbid imaginings. 

What, then, do these sufferers need? I 
answer, A new outlet upon God and upon 
life. The Christian religion reveals God 
as the eternal love whose life is a per- 
petual giving. It reveals him as one who 
is opposed to disease, disorder, weakness, 
pain, just as he is opposed to sin and vice. 
Modern physiology describes this relig- 
ious truth when it says that there is a 
tendency in nature to health, that in the 
very physical tissue itself there is a vital- 
ity, without which indeed, medical science 
would be helpless in the presence of dis- 
ease. The physician cures by evoking and 
strengthening this vital force. Trust, 
then, in God and in the constitution of the 
body that he has made is one of the great 
helps in healing nervous disorders. 

But religion has another side: it looks 
toward man. If God is my Father, then 
all men are my brothers. Religion, then, 
carries the man possessed by it beyond 
himself. Instead of eternally spinning on 
his own axis, so to say, he is carried be- 
yond himself in the grasp of a self- 
sacrificing love toward his fellow-men. The 
curse of nervous troubles is their self- 
centered character. The neurasthenic is 
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afraid of his own shadow, worries him- 
self to death over trifles, looks at every- 
thing from the point of view of its bear- 
ing upon his petty fortunes; the psycho- 
sthenie is immersed in his own organic 
sensations, his nerve-wasting emotions, 
his psychical disturbances, his fears and 
dreads, the fountains of his ill-balanced 
mind; the hypochondriae centers his mind 
on his intestines, a concentration on which 
the intestines take revenge by setting up 
all sorts of abnormal sensations. 

One, then, of the great healing powers 
that will destroy torments is unselfish 
religion, work devoted to the interests of 
others, an earnest effort to help some other 
poor soul along the thorny road of life, 
In other words, the giving up of one’s 
own small and petty self that one may 
find his larger self in the love of human- 
ity. This is the only permanent cure for 
the nervous wretechednesses that burden 
the men and women of today. Well says 
Dr Schofield, the distinguished English 
physician : “While it is true that the mor- 
bidness and over-introspection that ac- 
company various sorts of fanaticism form 
one of the greatest emotional causes of 
hysteria, on the other hand true Chris- 
tianity, in its divine simplicity as taught 
by its founder, is most beneficial to the 
mind.” Now, whatever makes for health 
of mind ean work only good to the body. 


An Eminent Physician’s View 


O FAR as I know, and I have taken 

considerable pains to ascertain, there 
is no such thing as the cure of or- 
ganic disease by mental means, But in 
the treatment of functional diseases, 
which form about two-fifths of all dis- 
eases, mental and spiritual agencies are 
of great importance. 

Some people are inclined to believe 
that it is only imaginary diseases that 
ean be cured by mental means. I don’t 
know what an imaginary disease is. I 
don’t think there is any such thing. If a 
person suffers, then there is nothing more 
eruel than to say his suffering is imagi- 
nary. 


By Richard C. Cabot, M D 


[From an address delivered at the South Congregational church, Boston] 


I don’t think that tuberculosis of the 
lungs has ever been cured by mental 
means. But I have in mind tuberculosis 
patients who are not now getting well 
who would get well if their worries could 
be removed. I know a woman whose 
body is trying to get well and her mind 
won’t let it. There are many such cases 
where the addition of mental means to 
physical means might mean the differ- 
ence between recovery and death. 

Quacks of various kinds have done a 
great deal of good in spite of the fact 
that they tell a great many lies. The 
quack has an advantage over the regular 
practitioner in that he is always able to 
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say to the patient: “You will certainly 
get well,” a kind of certainty a man could 
never have if he knew what was the 
matter with the patient in many cases. 
The quack, having no moral limitations, 
is often in a position to do good by his 
evil. 

The charlatan, therefore, in various 
forms, has been a very effective practi- 
tioner of psycho-therapeuties. So-called 
miracle cures are of this class, Undoubt- 
edly many of them are genuine. They 
are the result of suggestion. The pa- 
tients go in crowds to shrines expecting 
to be cured, and in many eases they are 
cured by this very expectation and by 
the belief which comes from seeing oth- 
ers cured, apparently, before their eyes. 

If you speak to the man in the street 
about psycho-therapeutics, his first im- 
pression is that you mean Christian 
Science. Then he will think of hypno- 
tism. Now, hypnotism has a_ limited 
place in the field of mind cure. 

Ten years ago there were in the Back 
Bay two educated, scientific men who 
gave their whole time to hypnotism and 
did a great deal of good. But there is 
not today in Boston a physician who gives 
his whole time to hypnotism. . It is not 
as popular as it was. That is because 
it isn’t hypnotism that does good, but the 
suggestion that follows the hypnotie state, 
and that can be conveyed in many cases 
without hypnosis. 

The man who deals with hypnotism 
knows he is using a dangerous tool. It 
is not dangerous in the popular sense, 
because no man ean be hypnotized against 
his will, and many people cannot be hyp- 
notized at all. But it is an abnormal 
state, and therein lies the danger. 

At Emmanuel church there has grown 
up in the past year an entirely new 
project, a really original thing, in that 
it involves a close, sympathetic relation- 
ship between doctors and ministers in a 
common work. We have heard a great 
deal of mental healing by physicians and 
a great deal more by persons who were 
not physicians, but not until Dr Worces- 
ter started that work at Emmanuel did 
we have a sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween minister and physician. 

Dr Worcester refuses more patients 
than he accepts, because he will not take 
one unless he comes from a physician. 
The patient must come with a physi- 
eian’s diagnosis before he will treat him. 
No physician, therefore, ean refuse to 
co-operate with him. 

The physical part of the treatment 
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should be attended to by a physician. 
The mental part by a man who has stud- 
ied psychology, human nature and re- 
ligion. In my opinion, the men who are 
most fitted for psycho-therapeutics are 
educators and social workers, and I hope 
to see them take their proper place at 
the head of this work. 

When ministers have had a thorough 
training in psychology, as Dr Worcester 
has had, I think they can do a great deal 
of good in this way. I have studied the 
work at Emmanuel church. I have fol- 
lowed every rumor that has come to me 
that there was harm being done. I have 
seen no harm; but I have seen a great 
deal of good, and I hope to see the move- 
ment spread to other churches just as 
fast as there are ministers fitted for the 
work, 


Real Optimism 

Horace Fletcher’s great little book, 
Optimism, comes out when it is most 
needed, and is doing a world of good. 
The Fletcher philosophy of life, as our 
readers already know, is vastly more 
than thorough mastication of food, this 
being the physiological foundation. 
Good health and good will, as they radi- 
ate from Mr Fletcher, in person or 
through his vritings, are infectious; do 
not miss a careful reading of Optimism. 
It is published by A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Chicago. Following is an extract from 
it: 

“Whatever should be, or ought to be, 
or is desirable to be, can be, and may be. 

“Mind you, this sweepingly ambitious 
motto does not assert that ‘whatever we 
ean imagine to be desirable is desirable.’ 
Neither does it involve the impossible. 
The impossible is not desirable for one 
very good reason at least, and that is 
no matter what the limitations of the 
field of the possible, its honors, pleasures, 
and other felicities are more than enough 
for any human being—more than anyone 
ean utilize. Also, since Nature is so 
beneficent in the things we can and do 
appreciate, the chances are that anything 
that is denied us is not good for us. 
Nature’s limitations are like wise laws 
in communal government, the restric- 
tions are protections. I am a man; it is 
impossible for me to be a woman. I 
eannot become queen of England, but 
it is possible for me to become pres- 
ident of the United States. The chances 
of being president are only one in sev- 
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eral millions, and not one in a million 
would be eomfortable in or be able to 
do honor to the presidential chair, but 
there are millions of opportunities to 
be as honorable as any president ever 
has been or ever can be. 

“There is far more concentrated pleas- 
ure, novelty, and agreeable feeling in 
being a small hero in a family circle 
than in being the recipient of a Roman 
Triumph. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown’ is among the truest of saws. 
Whoever reaches royal or presidential 
or even imperial distinction and power 
is weighted with responsibilities and jeal- 
ousies which grind or crush the felicities 
out of the situation; and from such 
dizzy hights the danger of a slip which 
will precipitate a fall can but be a day- 
mare and a nightmare of constant dread. 
Callousness may come to protect against 
chafing to the quick, but callousness may 
also conceal a corn and is not an envi- 
able thing at best. 

“Melioristie opportunism, which leads 
to physiologic optimism, accepts the sit- 
uation of the moment and the equipment 
which has been drawn in the lottery of 
life as the ‘best in the world,’ ‘the only 
one for me” It may even be that en- 
tangling alliances have been formed and 
responsibilities incurred which cannot be 
thrown off or shirked. These are a 
part of the accumulated equipment, hand- 
icaps though they may seem. Shattered 
health and pull-back family relations 
may hang over one and seem heavy in- 
deed, but nothing incurable or unamelio- 
rable has ever existed or can exist. This 
is the dictum of Modern Melioristie Op- 
timism. In addition to this felicity of 
possible improvement the happiness of 
pulling one’s self out of the deepest hole 
and fetching the hole up with one is 
the most pleasurable sensation possible 
to imagine. There is compensation ade- 
quate for every act or accomplishment. 
The greater the difficulty overcome the 
greater the reward in satisfaction, and 
often, if not in money itself, in the 
power to earn money. The author has 
been thus unexpectedly rewarded and 
speaks ‘by the book.’ He has no ‘pull’ 
other than the attractiveness which radi- 
ant optimism gives to anyone, and which 
shines more brightly from the ugly and 
decrepit than from the handsome and 
strong.” 


“LEARN to harness a horse, to row a 
boat, to camp down in the woods, to 
cook your supper.” Emerson. 


Our Emmanuel Pamphlet 


As we cannot supply the demand for 
back numbers of this magazine, contain- 
ing. the articles on the Emmanuel church 
work, a pamphlet has been prepared con- 
taining a collection of the most helpful 
and interesting of the articles, as follows: 
The Results Achieved by the Emmanuel 
Movement in Boston; The Secret of 
Moral Recovery, by Rev Elwood Worces- 
ter, D D; Sleep and Sleeplessness, by 
Rev Samuel McComb, D D; The Psy- 
chic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, by 
Lewellys F. Barker, M D; The Power 
of Mind in Nervous Disorders, by Rev 
Samuel MeComb, D D. 

This pamphlet will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of five cents in postage 
stamps. Address Happiness and Health, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


The Husband’s Retort 


To a Paragraph in the February Good 
Housekeeping 


By M. M. 


The wives are all complaining that their 
husbands are neglecting; 

They do not beg for kisses now, and they 
have ceased reflecting 

Just what they’d do without their love, 
just how they’d live, repining, 

Had these fair ones the offers of their 
marriage been declining! 


The husbands beg to answer ’tis an un- 
fair accusation; 

A man pursues a trolley car with lively 
animation 

Until he’s caught the ear—or wife? 
(This is a sane confession.) 

Then he stops: running—reads the news 
—-secure of his possession. 


CasH Prizes aggregating thousands of 
dollars are offered by the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis for means and 
devices for checking the “great white 
plague.” One prize, $1000, is offered 
for the best exhibit of a furnished house 
for a family or group of families of 
wage-earners—a house providing fresh 
air and sunlight in plenty, and proper 
heating and sanitary arrangements. The 
address of the Congress is Colorado 
building, Washington, D C. 
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First Lessons in 


IV---The — Refrigerator 


ANY housewives who 
keep their kitchens spot- 
lessly clean, who regard 
it almost with the force 
of a canonical law to 
thoroughly and regularly 
air the house, to sleep 
with open windows, to beat every parti- 
ele of dust from the rugs, to clean sys- 
tematically and scientifically, to examine 
into the source of the water supply, and 
to refuse milk frem eoews which are not 
hygienically sheltered and fed, are often 
extremely indifferent or thoughtless in 
regard to the contamination of their food 
supplies. 

Let us peep into the refrigerator of 
even a eareful housekeeper, one whose 
house seems guiltless of spot or speck. 
Yet the ehances are probably ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred that we shall 
find the heat-holding roast from dinner, 
the raw steak for the next day’s break- 
fast, the easily eontaminated eggs, despite 
their dainty shells and silken linings, the 
salad, the vegetables, the fruit, the milk 
and the butter, all uncovered, and all ab- 
sorbing and emitting odors and decay, be- 
eoming veritable sources of poison when 
thus taken into the system. 

Women wonder why butter that seems 
all right when placed on the dinner table 
at night, after having just been brought 
in fresh from the grocery or the dairy 
store, should have so disagreeable a 
flavor next morning. The reason is sim- 
ple: it has absorbed the odors of other 
food, and its delicacy of flavor has been 
lost. Had it been kept in an air-tight 
receptacle, this would not have occurred. 

The milk or cream bottle is opened and 
placed in the refrigerator uncovered. 
The good woman of the house may opine 
that the milkman is feeding his cows upon 
earrots, turnips, parsnips, or even upon 
onions, if any of these vegetables are left 
in the refrigerator in other than elosely 
covered reeeptacles. Had the milk been 
turned into a fruit jar, the rubber ring 
slipped on and the cover screwed tightly 
down, the diet of the irresponsible cows 
would have been less severely criticised. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in 


By Mary Madeline Wood 


Keeping House 


regard to the cleanliness of refrigera- 
tors. The close covering of all foods 
plaeed in them is essential if we would 
properly guard the body from disease. 
No single article should remain im a re- 
frigerator sufficiently long to gather the 
slightest taint of deeay. This is espe- 
cially true of*fruit, whieh should be eare- 
fully looked over and plaeed in tightly 
covered reeeptaeles before leaving it im 
the ice box, even if only long enough to 
ehill for the next meal. 

Another prolifie souree of contamina- 
tion connected with the food supply kept 
in a refrigerator is the drip pan or the 
drain pipe. Some housekeepers are so 
thoughtless as to allow slime to gather in 
the drip pan. It should not only be 
washed, but thoroughly scalded, every 
morning, and even serubbed with a sink 
broom, which should be kept for this 
purpose alone, and which will remove all 
partieles that otherwise would remain in 
the creases of the pan, and thus offer a 
comfortable resting plaee for germs to 
“bud and blossom.” 

Some housekeepers sincerely believe 
that they have solved the momentous 
problem of its proper care by dispensing 
with the drip pan and having the plumber 
connect, through the floor directly over 
which the refrigerator stands, a waste 
pipe with the eesspeol or sewer. 

In such eases the careful serubbing 
and sealding of the little zine basin sunk 
in the floor, to whieh the drain pipe is 
attached, should never be neglected. But 
the very insertion of this pipe brings a 
greater danger to the health of the house- 
hold than even the most negleeted drip 
pan. In the majority of instances, ex- 
cept in those cities where the rules of 
the board of health are imperative, these 
drain pipes are most undesirable and 
dangerous. In facet, one ean only be on 
the safe side by allowing no such connec- 
tion to be made, either with cesspool or 
sewer. 

As a rule, these waste or drain pipes 
are extended direetly into the sewer with- 
out either a trap or any eseape pipe to 
the roof. In sueh eases all impurities 
from the eesspool or sewer ean rise un- 
checked and unhindered directly into the 
refrigerator, eontaminating every parti- 
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cle of food placed therein and mingling 
their poisons with the substances that 
are to be taken into the stomach as sus- 
tenance for the body. Every time a 
strong pressure is brought to bear upon 
the cesspool, its noxious gases are forced 
up the waste pipe into the refrigerator. 

There is only one way in which this 
ean be remedied, and that is by an escape 
pipe, which must be carried to the roof 
and joined to the drain pipe just above 
the bend of the trap which is farthest 
from the refrigerator and nearest the 


outside wall of the cellar. 'Phis will earry © 


all gases so far above the house that they 
eannot descend sufficiently low to pene- 
trate any room, even the attic, and there- 
fore no ill effects can possibly result from 


this cause. Even so, slime will frequently" 


gather in the trap and remain there, un- 
less it is frequently washed out or flushed 
with some reliable solution. 

A eareless plumber will sometimes carry 
this pipe only part way up, the conse- 
quence being that sewer gas will flood 
the house, causing headaches and nausea, 
even if no more serious evils follow. 
In the majority of cases, when really 
serious ‘illness results, few physicians, 
and yet fewer members of the afflicted 
family, think to trace the cause to the 
faulty escape pipe, which carries the 
gases only to such a hight as permits them 
to flood attie or sleeping rooms, from 
which they descend and permeate every 
part of the house. 


More About Sweeping 


By Susan A. Pond 


I was much interested in the “Sweep- 
ing and Dusting” article in the February 
number, but I believe my many years of 
housekeeping have given me a few ideas 
about that subject that might be helpful 
to others. 

The article referred to follows the com- 
mon suggestion for thorough sweeping day 
to use the broom, then the sweeper, then 
to wipe the carpet with water and am- 
monia. I have discovered only recently 
that there is great gain by running the 
sweeper first, before any broom is used. 
The sweeper will take up ever so much 
dirt, of course, and save that much flying 
in the room. I then use broom, and 
sweeper the second time. Sweepers do 
not harm hardwood floors, and if used 
before the floors are brushed up, much 
dirt will be gathered into the sweeper. 


When a hardwood floor is to be washed 
I always have the dry “yacht mop,” which 
every house should have in plenty, run 
over the floor first to take up surface 
dust. There is a great difference, by the 
way, in “yacht mops.” Many makes are 
made of teo fine twine and so snarl up 
and are hard to wash. There is one make 
that has a cord like the best dish mop. 
This is the best by far. 

There is another ‘convenience I have 
without which I would not like to clean 


An original cleaning bench 


a room. I had my carpenter make me a 
double-shelf, tall bench, with eross pieces, 
as in eut, somewhat like a chair back at 
rear side. On this cleaning bench (which, 
by the way, is of a hight convenient to 
use without stooping) is placed a granite 
foot tub. On the eross pieces at back 
are hung cloths: large pieces of ging- 
ham (hemmed), chamois, ete. Underneath, 
on the lower shelf, are placed the feather 
dusters, whisk brooms, furniture brushes, 
ete. On the shelf by the tub are the soap 
dishes. The foot-tub is much more con- 
venient than any pail, and holds more 
water. For dusting I wring a gingham 
cloth out of hot water, then lay it out flat 
on a dry cloth, also laid out flat. I then 
wring the two round and round within 
each other until both are just damp 
enough to use without injury to any 
article. 

Nearly all the broomeorn used in these 
days is yellow, but because women from 
ages back have wanted green brooms, the 
makers color the real article green. The 
coloring process is quite delicate, and if 
the corn is left too long in the dye it is 
rotted, hence the short-lived brooms we so 
often get. 
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On Reasonably Priced Furniture 


QueEsT10oN—Soon I am to have my very 
first little home and I am so anxious to 
have it homelike and attractive. Won’t you 
help me a little? This will be my first 
experience at house-furnishing. As I 
live in a small town, I shall have to get 
most of my furniture by writing for it. 
I have not much money to spend, but I 
do want to get what I can plain and good. 
I inclose plan. Kindly suggest what col- 
ers to have the different walls tinted. I 
would like all the woodwork finished in 
enameled cream-white. I like everything 
to be bright and cheerful. What color 
should my floors be stained, and can you 
tell me of some cheap, nice rugs? I 
would like my parlor furnished in rat- 
tan and mahogany, as I have a very pretty 
mahogany piano. Will you suggest some 
reasonable furniture for the other rooms? 
I know you have never had anyone ask 
so many questions, but there is so much 
that I want to know! L. P. R. 


ANswer—I am sending you under spe- 
cial cover some pictures of all the furni- 
ture [ suggest below. 

For the parlor I suggest pretty rat- 
tan chairs in the natural color. They can 
at any time be made more decorative by 
adding printed linen cushions. A simple 
mahogany music stand would complete 
the necessary furniture. 

I should suggest kalsomining your four 
front rooms in light blue. Personally, 
I can see no reason for having a differ- 
ent color in each room. A much richer 
effect is gained in the careful carrying 
out of a single color scheme. With white 
enameled woodwork and blue walls, how 
would you like to furnish your library, 
dining room, and bedroom with some 
colonial, painted chairs? I should paint 
the chairs the same shade as the walls. 
This means that a blue must be chosen, 
which looks well on both wood and plas- 
ter. 

For the bedroom, Webster chairs and 
rockers in blue would be pleasant. These 
chairs are made of maple saplings and 
have hand-woven reed seats. Among the 
pictures you will find a cottage bureau, a 
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Answers to Readers’ Questions 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


chiffonier, and a bed. These should be 
ordered in basswood with a cream-white 
finish, to match the wood trim. 

For the library, a cozy seat could be 
fitted into the southeast corner. Then 
bookeases could be built along the wall 
for as many books as possible. Cozy seat 
and bookeases should be finished in eream- 
white enamel. The John Alden arm- 
chairs and rockers would be, as suggested, 
in light blue, while the table and the 
small Dutch writing-table desk are fin- 
ished in dull brown. 

For the dining room, the Franklin 
chairs, made of maple saplings and reed 
seats, around a cottage extension table, 
would be quaint. For an ordinary-sized 
dining room, especially if it has a but- 
ler’s pantry adjoining, I would recom- 
mend a small serving table or a lowboy. 
The most common mistake in furnishing 
a dining room is to have the furniture too 
large for the size of the room. This has 
the same effect upon the feelings of the 
diners as air compression has. 

For a cheap rug, an excellent one is 
advertised in this magazine. The blue 
Persian design would look well in the 
library. The India Delft design in blue 
and cream would look well in the dining 
room. 

I inclose some fabrics. The blue and 
white cornflower and poppy design or the 
blue and rose striped design would be for 
bedroom use, while the blue linen with 
the stencil design in tan would be for 
library and dining room. 

As for floors, they should be kept in the 
natural finish when white-painted wood- 
work is used. 

In regard to the furniture selections, I 
have tried to choose pieces that are in- 
teresting and effective, but inexpensive. 
The table given is $21, and, save the low- 
boy at $22.50, is the most expensive piece 
I have mentioned. The lowboy could eas- 
ily be replaced by the serving table, which 
costs only $11.25. The cottage extension 
table for the dining room, which is 42 
inches in diameter, and 8 feet with fillings, 
costs $9. The rattan chairs are $9, the 
John Alden chairs $6.75, the Webster and 
Franklin chairs $1.25 apiece. 
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Do not think that you have asked too 
many questions, I enjoyed them all. As 
for the Editor, it is his especial desire to 
make this department helpful and sug- 
gestive to newly married people. It is 
when you start out to buy your first 
pieces that you start out “for better or 
for worse.” ‘The first pieces have an 
effect both upon you and your home that 
no other pieces ean ever have. 


Dinner China in White and Gold 


For a dining room with yellow striped 
silk on the walls and with furniture of 
valuable English mahogany, there is noth- 
ing rieher and more refined than a dinner 
set of white and gold. There is a rich 
Cauldron set in white china with an acid- 
gold band, one-quarter inch wide, of tiny 
raised gold flowers on a gold background; 
price, $30 a dozen for dinner plates. 
Then there is another Cauldron set in 
white with an acid-gold, one-half inch 
wide band in a scroll design; price, $30 a 
dozen for dinner plates. In the Milton 
china, a new design has just appeared 
which will probably be popular. It is a 
one-inch wide acid-gold border of dia- 
mond lattice work; price, $35 a dozen for 
dinner plates. One of the standard sets 
is of white china with a one-quarter inch 
wide Grecian band. This band has a fine, 
black-lined Grecian key on an acid-gold 
background; price, $22.50 a dozen for 
dinner plates. 

This Grecian key design appealed to me 
especially because I found the very same 
pattern on a set of Bohemian dinner 
glasses. In a carefully thought out house, 
dishes and glasses should have a close 
relationship. It is not diffieult to match 
the design of the glasses to any one- 
quarter inch wide gold band that may be 
found on dishes. You can buy undeec- 
orated Bohemian glass and have it deco- 
rated in gold in this country. I restrict 
it to the one-quarter inch wide band be- 
eause a one-half inch or a one-inch band 
is apt to look clumsy and over-elaboraté 
on glasses. 


A Quotation from Stevenson 

“A house of more than two stories is 
a mere barrack; indeed, the ideal is of 
one story, raised upon eellars. If the 
rooms are large, the house may be small: 
a single room, lofty, spacious and light- 
some, is more palatial than a ecastleful of 
cabinets and cupboards.” 

Swedish China with a Lotus Border 


For a dining room in light sage green 
fabric and antique oak, there is a light 
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green lotus design in Swedish china. 
Swedish china does not ehip easily and 
gives excellent wear. This design covers 
the rim of the plate, and is bounded by 
two gold-line circles. It is a conventional 
design of a flower on its stalk, repeated 
by using the eenter of the plate as the 
radiating center of the design. This plate 
design could easily furnish a lotus motive 
for a stencil. It could be used on the 
wall in a shade greener than the fabric; 
or if the wall is kept plain, it might be 
used as a broad border at the bottom of 
the sill curtains. 

There is a set of English glasses with 
a lotus design that would go beautifully 
with these Swedish dishes. The design is 
a half-opened flower on a single-line stem, 
alternating with ‘a shorter-stemmed bud. 
The water glasses with the tall stems and 
the sherbet glasses with their convention- 
alized flower shapes are especially inter- 
esting. 

Price for Swedish dishes with lotus de- 
sign, $10 a dozen for dinner plates; price 
of English glasses with lotus design, 
$10.50 for water glasses, 

As to Misfits 

QuesTion—I am so glad we may come 
to you with our “misfits.” Our dining 
room is finished in a light oak wain- 
seoting, forty-five inehes high. This con- 
flicts with our furniture of Antwerp oak, 
upholstered in red leather, mission style. 
What remedy would you suggest? And 
how shall we curtain the window, a hood 
bay, facing east, but rather gloomy on 
account of the next house? And how pa- 
per the walls? What kind of screen for 
the pantry door, candleshades, ete? And 
about pictures? We are’just starting out 
and want to start right, with your help. 
Our rug is an Axminster of Oriental de- 
sign, red and blue predominating. The 
curtains we have are a full sash of net, 
with torchon insertion and edge. They 
look well when new, but they wash badly, 
so we have them dry cleaned. As they 
soil very easily, they are very expensive 
to keep in proper condition. 

AnsweEr—I should change the finish of 
the wainseoting from light oak to Ant- 
werp oak. This can be readily done by 
using a varnish remover and staining and 
finishing as you desire. A varnish re- 
mover need be simply applied with a 
sponge to make the wood as unfinished as 
before the varnish was applied. 

For curtains I have just seen a dull 
yellow curtain with a kind of conventional 
Egyptian design in red and blue care- 
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fully applied. They called it madras at 
the store, but it was upon a heavier ma- 
terial than the usual madras body and the 
ornament was more heavily applied. I 
think this would add a brightness to your 
window and be in keeping with your red 
leather and the reds and blues of the Ax- 
minster rug. 

I should prefer a tinted wall to a pa- 
pered one with furniture upholstered in 
red leather. I have been experimenting 
with a yellow that would go well with 
Antwerp oak. Mix yellow ocher and 
much white and add a touch of green and 
black until you have a warm yet flat dull 
shade. This could be applied to the walls 
and ceiling. It would be unobtrusive and 
yet give the needed light effect to an in- 
sufficiently lighted room in mission style. 

The screen for the pantry door I should 
have of Antwerp oak with red leather 
panels. The candleshades and the shades 
of the sidelights could be of red shirred 
india silk with a red fringe. If the red 
light is too dark for the best lighting 
effect, an old yellow effect in hammered 
brass would be : 

As for pictures, would you like a few 
photographs of Paolo Veronese’s banquet 
scenes, framed in broad Antwerp oak? 
Upon consideration, I think one banquet- 
ing scene would be best. I should select 
the Feast at the House of Simon, which 
is now at the Louvre, Paris. For other 
pictures, Veronese’s Venice Enthroned 
and Industry from the Doge palace ceil- 
ings would be appropriate. Then, for the 
smaller pictures, some photographic de- 
tails from his large canvases could be 
selected. These often have great charm. 
Take, for instance, the detail of the two 
small girls with the dog in the Supper at 
Emmaus, or the eupbearer from the Mar- 
riage at Cana in Galilee. 

In regard to curtains, could you not 
utilize the torchon insertion and edge by 
taking it from the sash curtain and using 
it to trim some sill curtains of plain scrim 
for the second floor? 


A Couch Cover 

QuesTion—I wish to make a couch 
cover that will harmonize with the mission 
furniture in the room. I had thought of 
using green burlap with an appliqué or 
stencil design border. I do not know 
what colors to use in the border. The 
rug is of willow green, tan, brown and 
black. The paper in the room is a yellow 
green. 

Answer—Inclosed find some samples 
of arras cloth. This cloth has colors 


even more restful than the burlap and 
has the advantage of not wrinkling as 
easily. I have inclosed a green for the 
cover with a tan and brown for the de- 
sign. I should prefer appliqué work to 
a stencil for a couch cover. 
Library Lamp 

QuEsTION—We are in the country and 
have electric light for our new house. 
We want everything most convenient and 
homelike, and I am in doubt what to get 
for a library table light. I want the 
light thrown on the table where my hus- 
band reads in the evening, and yet I 
want as much light thrown round the 
room as possible—really, I want all the 
light possible for the least possible ex- 
pense. We have a center chandelier of 
four lights, and from one of these lights 
we use a cord at present and drop the 
bulb down into the lamp chimney. The 
eandle-power all over the house is 16. 
Now, do you advise a desk light such as 
is used in offices? I do not care for 
them. They look so like an office and not 
like a homey library light. W. T. H. 

Answer—I think you are right; an 
office light is not homey enough for a 
library. I should suggest an _ electric 
lamp about twenty-two or twenty-four 
inches high, with a flat, mushroom- 
shaped shade of dull light green glass and 
with four bulbs placed downward. A 
lamp of this hight, with a flat shade, will 
throw light over a moderate-sized room. 
A light green shade also helps for the 
general lighting effect, while a dull glass 
aids the reading light. Bulbs slanting 
downward are also of great advantage 
for lighting the page. Must you use 16- 
candle power bulbs? Why not use four 
4-candle power in a lamp such as I 
have described? 


A Cobblestone Piazza 

QuEsTion—We expect to build a pi- 
azza as far as the front door of the house, 
a picture of which I inclose; also across 
the end at the left, and on the back, which 
is not shown in the picture. We had 
an idea of using cobblestones and ce- 
ment for everything but the roof. In 
fact, we have the cobblestones partly 
hauled. What size and shape shall the 
posts be made? There is no one here- 
abouts used to such work, and I am 
afraid it will be hard to get a good work- 
man for the job. How will an eight-foot 
piazza appear on such a house as this? 


Answer—lI think an eight-foot piazza 
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will look very well around your house. 
As a rule I do not like a piazza that only 
extends part way across the front, but 
the position of your house with its side 
extensions away from the piazza justi- 
fies it. I think a piazza will help to 
emphasize the low effect that your several 
gables give. 

I do not think you will have much 
difficulty in laying a piazza if you can 
only impress your workman that he is 
laying cobblestones and not bricks. As 
a rule it is hard to make workmen under- 
stand that you want a rough effect. As 
for the posts, I should place them twelve 
feet apart. If you make them three 
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stones wide and deep, they ought to give 
the right effect. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to experiment a little before you 
ean get just the satisfactory result. The 
piazza walls should be continued about 
eighteen to twenty-four inches above the 
piazza floor. Finish with a rough quar- 
ried stone sill. 

As for the roof of the piazza, be care- 
ful that the carpenters use the same de- 
tails for it that are used for the roof 
of the house. Be careful, too, that the 
piazza roof overhangs the stone posts 
enough so as not to make the cobblestones 
look bulky or the roof itself light-headed. 


A Sanitary Door 


In this day and generation, when house- 
keeping is being taken up and studied 
scientifically and great attention is de- 
voted to the “sanitary” treatment of fur- 
niture and finish, so as to avoid all pro- 
jecting edges, which gather dust and dirt 
and add to the labor of housecleaning, 
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By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


many people will be glad to know of a 
new door made in different thicknesses and 
in different woods, with a perfectly plain 
faee, without any sunk panels or moldings 
of any kind whatsoever. These doors 
are not only sanitary, but also very hand- 
some, as the entire surface of the door is 
covered with a selected wood, so that its 
grain may be brought out by proper 
staining and color treatment im such a 
way as to make it a much more beautiful 
object in the treatment of the room than 
the old-fashioned door with the horizontal 
or upright panels and awkward moldings, 

For those who may still objeet to the 
plainness of this surface, these doors are 
made with an inlaid strip, as is shown 
in the: sketch, that panel off the surface 
in different designs picked out by the 
color of the inlay, so that the effect of 
paneling may be obtained where it is 
desired without breaking the plain sur- 
face and interfering with the essential 
idea of the door, which is to make it 
cleanly and “non-dust collecting.” 

These doors are made in stock sizes at 
a price per foot that does not make them 
prohibitive even in the inexpensive dwel- 
ling. Of course, the addition of inlay 
adds to the expense, but for bathrooms 
and the service portion of the house 
ornamental treatment is neither necessary 
nor advisable. 

The construction of the door is sug- 
gested at the bottom of the sketch. 
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OT a few women, espe- 

cially the mothers of 
growing boys and girls, 
are sure to be interested 
in what is now being 
done in the professional 
world for that great 
affliction of childhood, earache, or abscess 
lof the middle ear. Its cause is the elo- 
sure of the Eustachian tube, brought about 
occasionally by a severe cold or one of 
the children’s diseases, but more fre- 
quently by the presence of swollen ade- 
noids. 

Adenoids, as you probably know, are 
little glandular growths located back of 
the nose, in the upper- part of the throat. 
When a child has earache, uncomplicated 
by scarlet fever or measles, it will almost 
invariably be found that he has adenoids. 
He may never have shown the usual 
symptoms, such as mouth breathing or 
snoring at night, and yet his ears may 
be in danger of permanent injury if these 
growths are not discovered and removed. 

Every child with a history of earache 
should be examined for adenoids about 
the Eustachian tube, as these growths 
sometimes occur only about this tube, 
and cannot be discovered by other than 
the specialist. Besides being the usual 
eause of earache, adenoids are also re- 
sponsible for a great many cases of 
deafness and chronic running ears. Their 
effect on the general health and develop- 
ment, both intellectual and physical, of 
the child, is also a subject on which every 
parent should be well informed. 

Nowhere in the field of surgery are 
results more brilliant and beneficial than 
those following adenoid operations. The 
change from a puny, undeveloped, sickly 
child to a sturdy, robust youngster would 
be thought really marvelous were it not 
so commonly seen. This change for the 
better, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
a source of the greatest surprise and joy 
to both parents and friends. 

But to return to the subject of earache 
in childrens As a permanent loss of 
hearing, as well as occasional loss of life, 
follows neglected cases, the seriousness 
of what used to be spoken of as “only 
an earache” is now becoming more and 
more recognized. Abscess of the middle 


Earache a Bad Symptom 


By a Physician’s Wife 


ear is now ranked as one of the serious 
diseases of childhood, and occupies a 
place of equal importance with scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and pneumonia. 

If an earache is neglected, the child 
may develop a mastoid, meningitis, brain 
abscess or blood poisoning. So the very 
next time there is a case of earache in the 
family, do give it serious consideration. 
The present-day method of specialists in 
treating this disease is to open the drum 
membrane and let out the fluid which is 
beyond it. This saves the child hours of 
pain and prevents the fluid from being 
forced backward into the mastoid cells, 
and infecting them. 

There is a popular belief that if the 
drum membrane is once opened the hear- 
ing is irrevocably lost. This is entirely 
erroneous. Large or small incisions of 
the drum membrane heal as quickly as 
similar ones in the skin, while those per- 
forations produced by a pressure of the 
fluid within the middle ear cause large 
destruction of drum membrane tissue, 
and may never heal. Hence, the danger 
of letting these abscesses in the ear take 
their own course, and the great necessity 
of having them opened by a skilled sur- 
geon, who makes ears his specialty. 

A child with earache should be kept 
in a warm, well-ventilated room, his skin 
bathed and rubbed, and everything done 
to restore his system to its normal condi- 
tion. To relieve the pain in the ear, a 
bag the shape of a horseshoe should be 
made and filled with dry salt. This 
should be heated as hot as can be en- 
dured by the child and placed around 
the ear. Heat from a hot-water bottle 
is too damp, dry heat having been found 
more efficacious. Poultices should be 
omitted, as the damp heat causes the 
formation of pus. Sometimes comfort is 
given the patient by douching his ear 
with hot water. 

It is injurious to use laudanum and 
sweet oil, or any of the various earache 
drops. These do not penetrate through 
the drum membrane, and the seat of the 
pain is beyond that. There is, however, 
no objection to the use of warm liquid al- 
bolene in the nose, which is breathed onto 
the swollen adenoids about the Eustachian 
tube. 
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Iee bags frequently prove beneficial in 
relieving pain, and they have not the dis- 
advantages of the hot water bottle. 
Should the pain not be relieved in a few 
hours by any of these remedies, it -is 
imperative that a specialist be summoned, 
as the drum membrane needs to be 
opened, and it is dangerous to delay. 
Chronie running ears are another men- 
ace to a child’s proper development. This 
condition has in the past been considered 
as of little consequence, an opinion alto- 
gether too prevalent in these days of 
enlightenment and progress. How often 
one hears the expression, “It is of no 
consequence, the child will outgrow it.” 
Now, just here lies the turning point in 
a child’s future, for these chronic run- 
ning ears can be cured; if neglected, they 
lead not only to deafness, but frequently 
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to loss of life. Specialists are competent 
to find the cause of this persistent dis- 
charge, which is generaliy a tiny point 
of diseased bone in some almost inacces- 
sible portion of the middle ear or mastoid. 

As there is a time in nearly all cases 
of deafness when they can be cured or 
greatly benefited by appropriate treat- 
ment, let everything possible be done for 
the children, and done early, so that they 
may avoid that despondency and isola- 
tion with which the loss of hearing is 
invariably associated. Where the wel- 
fare of our children is concerned, let all 
prejudices against surgery be removed, 
that they may have the advantages it 
offers for regaining health. Let them 
not, through negleet, be condemned to 
the misery of a soundless world. 


Baby Talk 


Danger ! 

Carbolie acid, in weak solution, is de- 
pended upon by many mothers as a “cure 
al’ for the children’s euts and bruises. 
It is a strong antiseptic and will kill any 
dangerous germs present, but at the same 
time it may be harmful to the tissue it- 
self, for many cases of gangrene have 
been traced to its use. The modern way 
is to clean the wound thoroughly and keep 
it clean, preventing the necessity of using 
an antiseptic. This method is called asep- 
sis, and doctors agree that it is the safest 
and most helpful in the home. If washed 
carefully and dressed with sterile ban- 
dages, few wounds will ever become “in- 
feeted.” 


I do not care especially for socks for 
children, because too many mosquitoes 
profit by them, but I have noticed that 
my neighbors, who do, are remedying the 
little mussy rolls over the tops of boots 
and sandals (for the socks will streteh) 
by little silk garters round, with a little 
rosette of ribbon. Both elastie and rib- 
aye mateh the gown or hair ribbons. 


When, during a long and weary spell 
of disagreeable, rainy weather, the baby’s 


Short but Valuable Hints from Experience 


sand box seemed to stale in infinite va- 
riety, a eup of varicolored glass beads, 
and a small pailful of brightly colored, 
wooden, kindergarten beads, were turned 
into the sand pile, with—what we could 
easily get, and those near river or sea 
can secure with a little effort—a hatful 
of small spiral shells, crimped cockles, 
oliva shells, with a pocketful of odd-eol- 
ored pebbles, also common stoneware, 
glass and crockery marbles. The whole 
was stirred well down and left, with the 
sand shovels and buckets, as a surprise 
for the “kiddie.” Success? Well, bless 
your heart, in that sand box, now, one 
ean dig anywhere he will and find some- 
thing new and desirable! It turned mo- 
notony into a very Golconda of delights 
and perpetual investigations. My own 
and my sister-in-law’s three “kiddies” dig 
and grub there, seeking hidden treasures 
by the hour, day after day. B. J. 


“Absolutely no bands during mater- 
nity,” says the doctor. The following 
compromise was a “diseovery.” When 
purehasing one of the underskirts with 
moreen flounce and knitted top, my neigh- 
bor received by mistake a skirt that was 
too long. She promptly crossed the 
strings behind, brought them over the 
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shoulders and fastened them in front 
through the eyelets in the band. The lat- 
ter is thus raised some three inches above 
the waist line and can in no possible way 
be confining. The Jersey top clings to 
the figure without pressure, correcting 
rather than exaggerating it. Thus the 
skirt has virtually no band, is incom- 
parable for lightness of weight and at 
the same time gives the requisite warmth 
and protection. Last, but not least, it 
never has to be altered, but adjusts itself. 
iL, 


I was delayed one hot summer day in a 
strange city with a thirsty baby and no 
boiled water. I stopped at a drug store 
and bought a pint of distilled water for 
a few cents. This satisfied the baby’s 
thirst and prevented any possibility of 
sickness, which might have resulted from 
impure city water. W. G. 


In an up-to-date nursery recently vis- 
ited there were two red blankets tacked 
on the floor, over which were stretched 
white sheets. These were securely fas- 
tened at their ends through stout rein- 


‘forced eyelet holes, with brass-headed 


tacks. Over these warm sanitary floor 
fixings a creeping baby was roaming at 
will without any damage to his white 
clothes. L. W. 


Like most small boys, my little son 
feels that he must make a noise while he 
is getting dressed in the morning. When 
we feel that we ean bear no more, some 
member of the family begins to sing one 
of the little songs he sings in school, and 
unconsciously he joins in. His thoughts 
have been given a new direction, and his 
dear little voice sounds sweetly where be- 
fore it had been a roar. E. B. 


I was not satisfied with the ordinary 
children’s stocking supporter, attached by 
clasps to the underwaist, because the 
strain on the waist seemed too great. 
I stitched firmly white cotton webbing, 
an inch wide, on my little girl’s. under- 
waist, just under the arm. I then cut 
the webbing to reach just below the waist 
line, hemmed the end, fastened the gar- 
ter to it, and by letting it fall inside the 
drawers just in front of the skirt buttons 
I had an ideal stocking supporter. All 
oa pulling came from the shoulder. 
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An Automobile Romance 


By Minna Irving 


He took her to ride in his automobile, 

For he was a magnate in iron and steel. 

Her very best gown was a cheap little 
lawn, 

But her face was as lovely and fresh as 
the dawn. 

He had horses and eattle and acres of 
land, 

And servants to wait on his slightest 
command, 

A house in the country, a palace in town. 

(But the eyes of his chauffeur were gentle 
and brown.) 


This captain of finanee, he wooed like a 


king, 

So she did not say no when he brought 
her a ring. 

He showered her with presents of dia- 
monds and pearls, 

And crowned her with roses, this fairest 
of girls. 


But the glittering jewels were soon 
pushed aside, 

And his roses, neglected, soon wilted and 
died, 

For the magnate was grizzled and wrin- 
kled, and old, 

And the locks of the chauffeur were yellow 
as gold. 


Oh, youth unto youth is forever the same, 

As the torch to the tow, as the moth to 
the flame. 

So the jewels and ring, with a message 
contrite, 

Went back to the elderly wooer one night. 

And silent and dark stood the automobile, 

With no lights o’er the bonnet, no hand 
on the wheel, 

For a maiden in lawn, and a lover in 
leather 

Were treading the path to the parson’s 
together. 
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Books of Good Cheer 
Who Will Send Us the Best Review ? 


The year 1908 offers its difficulties, its 
disappointments, its trials, along with the 
happiness; what are the new books of 
1908 doing to cheer and uplift burdened 
humanity? 

Single out the book which seems to you 
the best among those published for the 
first time during the eurrent year, from 
the viewpoint of inspiration, good cheer, 
uplift, substantial help, and tell us, in 
the space of 200 words (no more) why 
and how it has helped you. In order to 
afford a wide range of books, this contest 
will be open till September 1, 1908. For 
the ablest, most comprehensive and inter- 
esting review received up to September 1 
a prize of Ten Dollars will be paid. 

Meanwhile, we will pay, in books or 
cash, for the reviews of this length and 
character between now and Sep- 
tember 1. Should it turn out that the 
best review received up to September 1 
had been already accepted and paid for, 
the Ten Dollars will be paid in addition. 

The books chosen for review may be 
of any kind—stories, poetry, essays, sci- 
ence, biography, history. But remember 
to keep the review down to 200 words, 
and to tell how and why the volume has 
helped you personally. And don’t forget 
to write your name and address on the 
review. Unavailable reviews will NOT be 
returned to the senders. Address corre- 
spondence to Book Review, at this office. 


New Books 


Practically all the material needed by 
the home-maker who wants to know about 
the inside and outside of her house and the 
health of those within it is to be found in 
the twelve volumes of the Library of Home 
Eeonomies. The books are easy to read 
and scientific without being technical. They 
may be purchased separately at $1.50 each 
postpaid, or the entire set is sold at 
$14.40, delivered. The purchase of the 
complete set, direet, confers associate 
membership in the American School of 
Home Eeonomies, including the School’s 
quarterly bulletin. The series includes 
The House: Its Plan and Decoration, by 
Professor Isabel Bevier; Principles of 
Cookery, by Anna Barrows, with chap- 
ters on fuels, menu-making and general 
directions to waitresses; Care of Children, 
by Alfred Cleveland Cotton, M. D.; Chem- 
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istry of the Household, by Margaret Eliot 
Dodd; Household Baeteriology, by S. 
Maria Elliott; Personal Hygiene, by M. 
Le Bosquet; Household Hygiene, by 8. 
Maria Elliott; Food and Dieteties, by Alice 
Peloubet Norton; Home Care of the 
Sick, by Amy Elizabeth Pope; Household 
Management (on the division of income 
and the profession of housekeeping), by 
Bertha M. Terrill; Study of Child Life, 
by Marion Foster Washburne; Textiles 
and Clothing, by Kate Heintz Watson. 
These books are published by the Ameri- 
ean School of Home Economies, Chicago. 


John Dunean Quackenbos, M D, al- 
ready known to our readers, is a 
physician who treats nervous diseases, re- 
inforeing more familiar remedies with 
hypnotism, whereby he has effected strik- 
ing results. He is a devout Christian, 
employing his abilities and powers to 
moral and spiritual ends, as well as phys- 
ical. These facts add no little interest 
and value to the new book from his pen 
entitled Hypnotic Therapeutics in Theory 
and Practice. This is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining volume and significant of recent 
progress. Harper & Brothers; $2 net. 


The skeptie who questions Horace 
Fletcher’s assertion that old age can be 
long postponed, needs only turn to a 
distinguished scientist of the Pasteur in- 
stitute of Paris for scientific verifica- 
tion of the same idea. Professor Elie 
Metehnikoff has written a book entitled 
The Prolongation of Life: Optimistic 
Studies, which has been translated into 
English and published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. His theory was set forth in 
an earlier volume, The Nature of Man; in 
The Prolongation of Life, Professor 
Metehnikoff meets criticisms and objec- 
tions and goes on to set forth in an in- 
spiring manner the glorious possibilities 
of the new, normally completed life, in 
which the individual should survive much 
longer than at present to develop his 
powers and realize his ambitions and his 
hopes. Coming as it does from one of 
the greatest of biologists, this is extremely 
important, as well as brilliantly written 
and inspiring. 

There is much in Switzerland to in- 
spire and not a little worth copying, as 
the study by the late Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, A Sovereign People, points out— 
a volume with which every earnest stu- 
dent of our economic and political con- 
ditions should be familiar. Doubleday, 
Page & Co; $1.50 net. 
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The Sensible Toad 
By Margaret Ashmun 


A little toad 
Sat in the road, 
To rest from many hops; 
But, to his pain, 
The cold, wet rain 
Came down in great big drops. 


But soon he spied 
A toadstool wide, 
And quickly hopped in under. 
“Hurrah!” eried he, 
“From rain I’m free, 
And also safe from thunder!” 


Sonny’s Soliloquy 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


We've got a parlor in our house 
That’s seareely used a bit; 

I tell you, even Pa himself 
Don’t dass go there and sit! 

An’ if i dared to step inside 
Her temper Ma would lose; 

Say, what’s the good o’ havin’ things 
That people dassent use? 


My sister’s got a cushion, too, 
All stuffed up nice an’ fat, 
An’ not a person in this house 
Can put their head on that! 
It has a real invitin’ look, 
All worked in reds and blues; 
Say, what’s the good o’ havin’ things 
That people dassent use? 


An’ over at Aunt Martha’s house 
They’ve got a satin chair; 

I tried to sit down on it onee, 

But she said, “Don’t you dare!” 


JUST FOR FUN 


ner 


An’ if I just go near the thing, 
She fusses an’ she stews; 
Say, what's the good o’ havin’ things 
That people dassent use? 


Stolen Fruit 


“Gerald,” said the young wife, no- 
ticing how heartily he was eating, “do 
I cook as well as your mother did?” 
Gerald put up his monocle, and 
stared at her through it. 
“Onee for all, Agatha,” he said, “I 
beg you will remember that, although 
I may seem to be in reduced cireum- 
stances now, I come of an old and dis- 
tinguished family. My mother was not 
a cook.” 


A farmer was driving a bull along 
the road. 

“That’s a dangerous-looking bull you 
have there, friend,’ a milkman said. 

“Oh, no,” said the farmer; “he’s just 
as civil as a sheep. He wouldn’t hurt 
anybody, unless, maybe, women and chil- 
dren and suchlike.” 


Rev Mr Frender of Philadelphia was 
invited to dine at the house of a friend, 
whose wife went into her kitchen to give 
some final orders. Incidentally she added 
to the servant, “We are to have a Jewish 
rabbi for dinner today.” For a moment 
the maid surveyed her mistress in grim 
silence. Then she spoke, with decision, 
“All I have to say is, if you have a Jewish 
rabbi for dinner, you'll cook it yourself.” 


“My soul is a lighthouse keeper,” 
wrote Ella Wheeler Wilcox in a poem, 
and she was astonished to read the print- 
er’s version when it came out in a peri- 
odical—“My soul is a light housekeeper.” 


At an evening party they were play- 
ing a game in which everybody in the 
room makes up a face, and the one who 
makes the worst face is awarded a prize. 
They all did their best, and then the judge 
went up to one of the women and said, 
“Well, madam, I think you have won the 
prize.” “Oh!” she said, “I wasn’t play- 
ing.” 


Young Aspirant: Sir, may I count 
on your supporting me? 

Citizen: That depends, 
young man. Are you going to run for 
office, or do you want to marry my 
daughter? 
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# A society woman of New England 
gave a dinner not long ago, among the 
guests of which was a distinguished, but 
absent-minded, German professor. Cov- 
ers were laid for twelve guests. The host- 
ess had recently purchased a dozen very 
expensive and beautiful Japanese doilies, 
which she had placed on the plates be- 
neath the finger-bowls. Imagine her feel- 
ings when she saw the professor remove 
his finger-bowl from the plate, leaving 
the choice doily, and calmly help himself 
to the ice cream which was being served, 
placing it upon the filmy bit of embroid- 
ery! But imagine how much more dis- 
tressed she became when she saw the pro- 
fessor, earnestly talking to his right-hand 
neighbor, finish his cream and, taking the 
doily up on his fork, calmly swallow it! 
No doubt, if he noticed it at all, he 
thought American ice cream peculiar. 
The hostess had lost a doily which could 
not be replaced and her set was broken. 
Subscriber. 


#@ A friend tells me that she keeps her 
ostrich plumes that are not in use for the 
summer in large glass preserve jars, 
which are, of course, air-tight, and one 
can easily see, without opening, if there 
should be any sign of moths or buffalo 
bugs. Mrs H. C. T. 


# If tiny seeds, such as poppy or helio- 
trope, are put in a salt shaker and then 
sown, the task will be much easier and 
more evenly done than in the old way. 
E. M. 


#'In embroidering scallops, so much time 
and labor are spent in padding the work 
that I have tried numerous “short-cut” 
methods, and find one of my own the 
best of all. Where a plain, good-sized 
seallop is desired, I use a fine white cotton 
soutache braid. I shrink it by putting 
first in hot, then in cold water. Iron 
it straight and then stitch it evenly on the 
machine with long stitches to the stamped 
scallop on the material. It should be laid 
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just inside the outside marking. As it is 
very firm, I find the buttonholing. then 
goes much faster and the actual padding 
takes only a few moments. With sewing 
machines having a braiding attachment 
the work goes even more quickly. A. 8S. 


# Those who have used different kinds 
of garden hose and find it necessary to 
buy new every two or three years, may 
try our remedy. Purchase the ordinary 
cotton hose, and cover it with a good 
coating of graphite paint, thinned out 
with linseed oil. Let the hose remain in 
the sun for two days to dry out the sur- - 
face. A hose, treated in this way, is 
ee after the third season’s use 


# For a hem in children’s dresses or other 
wash materials which are sure to shrink 
after being washed I use No 200 
thread on both the bobbin and top of the 
machine. When I am ready to take out 
the hem, I simply cut the first thread to 
start it and then pull out the hem. The 
thread is so fine that it breaks easily, and 
does not injure the finest material. I 
also use the same thread for wocl goods 
when an invisible hem is required. E. F. 


@ Others who, like myself, are not the 
happy possessors of a cedar closet, may 
like to know how I converted an ordinary 
closet into an excellent substitute. I pro- 
cured a bottle of oil of cedar and, with 
a small camel’s-hair brush, applied it thor- 
oughly to all parts of the woodwork, the 
corners and every possible crack and 
crevice. The result was a most excellent 
moth-proof closet. F. F. 


# Probably few who cultivate the pansy 
realize how easily a bed of them can be 
extended by the use of cuttings, which 
root as readily as geraniums, All that is 
necessary is to cut one of the branches 
close to the base of the plant, trim off 
the outer leaves and insert in moist soil, 
pressing the earth firmly around the slip. 
None of the euttings will fail if this is 
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properly done. As pansies are apt to 
grow in warm weather, it is a 
good plan to take off the long, weak-look- 
ing shoots, leaving the parent plant com- 
pact; trim down the discarded branches 
for euttings, and make a long border of 
them. These plants from euttings will 
come into bloom later, and supplement 
the exhausted older ones. This plan is 
also available when buying the plants for 
bedding from the florist in the spring; 
cuttings of the desired colors may be 
taken, and rows or beds of separate col- 
ors be made. A. B. 


# Before leaving for a day’s shopping, I 
always prepare a number of slips of 
paper two inches square with my name 
and address plainly written on each. 
After purehasing goods at a counter, I 
hand the clerk one of the slips, and start 
immediately to make some purchase at 
another counter. As I have an out-of- 
town address and my time is usually lim- 
ited, I save more time than one would 
imagine. H. M. 


# A linen club of a dozen girls, meeting 
onee a month at the homes of the differ- 
ent members, has a unique idea. During 
the year each girl makes at least one piece 
of faney linen work, which is donated to 
the first girl to be married during the 
year. If none happens to marry, each 
girl keeps her own work. F. B. 


@ An untimely shower ruined the May- 
pole, and made the dance impossible. 
The canny hostess substituted a feature as 
new and amusing as it was easy of prep- 
aration. To each couple was given a 
miniature Maypole, about six inches in 
length, with eight strings, formed by tack- 
ing in the middle to the end of the stick, 
four yard-long pieces of baby ribbon of 
varying shades. The game was to braid 
the eight ribbons rapidly and neatly down 
the stick, the most rapid and most even 
braiding determining the prize-winner. 
The substituted game was declared an ex- 
cellent change from the dizzying dance, 
and the resulting Maypoles made attract- 
ive favors. Stephen Conrad. 


@ This ancient washing tablet is proof of 
the simple means frequently employed in 
olden times for economy of time and ma- 
terials. If the mistress of a family had 
fifteen pillow covers, eight collars or a 


dozen bands to be mentioned in her wash- ~ 


ing account, she turned the circular dial 
bearing the name of the article in ques- 
tion, by means of the button or handle, 
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till the correct number was opposite the 
pointer, at the bottom of the dial. A 
copy of this tablet, adapted to the re- 
quirements of modern housekeeping and 
modern dress, may be seen in the home 
of a Chicago lady. She simply arranged 
a number of ordinary small spools upon 


pegs, fitting them on tightly enough to 
prevent their slipping too readily from 
the point at which the pegs were set in 
the tablet. She then made numbered 
bands of paper, pasting these on the ends 
of the spools, and marked upon the tab- 
let a pointer for each spool. Now she 
keeps a record of her laundry list by 
turning the spool marked “aprons” till 
the proper number on the paper band is 
opposite the pointer for that spool. She 
avers, with enthusiasm, that she saves her- 
self much time and trouble by her adap- 
tation of this century-old idea. P. N. 


# If dwarf nasturtiums are planted in 
the trench with sweet peas, they will make 
an attractive screen for the lower part 
of the vines when the sweet peas begin to 
die. A. H. 


TI am a business woman, and when 
warm weather sets in I wear thin black 
or colored silk gowns. The objection, to 
even the shortest of these, is that dust 
clings to the bottom of the skirts and 
soon discolors them. I therefore keep 
pieces of soft cheese cloth—about half 
a yard in length—and with these every 
morning go over the skirt, inside and out, 
every fold, seam, or strap, wiping until 
the fresh color returns. A friend tells 
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buying tailored silk skirts, to catch 
lightly on the inside of the hem a nar- 
row silk ribbon (not braid) to match the 

. This receives the wear, which 
would otherwise fall on the skirt itself. 
B. C. 


#1 made an attractive undervest to be 
worn with a party gown. Take one and 
one-fourth yards of the thinnest white 
china silk; eut it in two, and take small 
gores, a a, from the sides of the ends, 
which are to make the top of the garment; 
add these gores to the lower ends, b b, for 


a 
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fullness. Finish top and bottom with a 
hem, adding, at the top, insertion, bead- 
ing and lace edging. Thread the beading 
with wash ribbon, and when this is drawn 
moderately tight, no shoulder bands are 
necessary. If these are desired, they may 
be made of insertion and beading. Addi- 
tional fullness over the bust may be ob- 
tained by using three corners of a fancy 
silk handkerchief. Set these on straight 
at the top of the hem, and when the vest 
is drawn up they will have the effect of 
a ruffle. H. F. 


# In the large garden belonging to one 
of the former United States ambassadors, 
a very beautiful effect has been obtained 
by stretching heavy wires from one of 
the upper windows of the house to a big 
tree at the back of the grounds and train- 
ing Virginia creeper along them. This 
is lovely from the earliest spring on 
through the summer, but in the autumn 
its gorgeous foliage adds a great beauty 
to the dying garden. J. H. 


# In these days of seed starting some of 
the readers of this magazine may like the 
method which I have tried for three years 
with uniform results. Soak the seeds in 
warm water, to which a little sulphur has 
been added: use as much sulphur as you 
ean lift on the point of a penknife to a 
eup of water. Then plant, and keep 


moist. Not only will seeds thus treated 
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sprout more quickly and grow faster, but 
the sprouts are stronger and larger. 

year my lettuce and radish seeds were 
thus treated. They were planted in the 
open ground on Friday evening, and the 
rows were plainly marked on Monday 
morning. The nasturtiums were waving 
two leaves above ground in eight days! 
The tomato seeds developed sprouts 
four days earlier and five days sturdier 
than those planted one day before in the 
ordinary way but grown under like con- 
ditions. C. B. 


# If you use dry batteries in your auto- 
mobile, when you buy them you should 
possess a volt and ampere meter. This 
is a small instrument, which ean be pur- 
chased at small cost; in fact, you will soon 
save its cost if you have been buying poor 
batteries. Test each cell with it when pur- 
chasing, and you can easily find the 
strongest. It is surprising how much 
difference there is in batteries of the same 
make and size. C. F. 


# I presume many have the same trouble 
in cleaning a chafing dish that I have had. 
Never scrape or scratch the polished sur- 
face of the dish. It can be thoroughly 
cleaned by filling it two-thirds full of 
water, and placing in it a tablespoon of 
washing soda. Cover with the lid, and 
boil the water for ten minutes. A. B. 


# Dusters from Turkey-red cotton are 
provided in our household for special use 
on mahogany furniture. After we have 
gone over the furniture by the customary 
hygienic method of nipping up the dust 
in dusters of damp white cheese cloth, 
the use of these dry, red polishing cloths 
leaves absolutely no lint. L. W. 


#@ It may be an “old woman’s remedy,” 
as the saying goes, but it has proved ef- 
fectual in a number of instances known 
to the present writer—the use of chew- 
ing gum to prevent seasickness and car 
sickness. Jay. 


# For the golden wedding of mother and 
father we compiled a friendship book. 
To relatives, old friends, and many new 
ones particularly dear, we supplied a sheet 
of heavy paper, with the request that a 
letter be written thereon, to the “folks,” 
as much as possible in a reminiscent vein. 
The sheets, being uniform in size, were 
bound. The result was a square volume 
of sixty leaves, containing vital messages 
from people “back home” in the Virginia 
hamlet, from our present town circle, 
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from the Philippines—everywhere—to- 
gether with such sketches or photographs 
of the original home and of succeeding 
homes as we could procure, a valentine 
given by father to mother before their 
marriage, a copy of the wedding certifi- 
cate (coaxed out of memory), ete. The 
book, its leaves varying from the trem- 
ulous writing of ninety-two to the bold, 
round school seript of ten, is still being 
perused, you may be sure, with mingled 
tears and smiles and many an “I de- 
clare!” and a “Well, well!” Nanna. 


@ The next time you have occasion to 
renew screening on doors or windows 
try the variety made from copper wire. 
It costs twice as much as the old-fash- 
ioned kind, but lasts twice or three times 
as long, does not bow out, and does not 
need to be painted. The shiny appear- 
——. noticeable at first, soon wears away. 

F. 


# In the garret, at the old home, were 
some bird’s-eye maple chairs, the 

bottoms worn out. We cut them off, fas- 
tened girthing across, and covered the 
seats with fiber matting, put on with 
brass-headed nails. The effect was very 
attractive. W. B. 


# I have found that success in stenciling 
often lies in the quality and thickness of 
the blotting paper used under the mate- 
rial to be stenciled. My first stencil was 
a failure, thanks to a poor blotting pad. 
I showed my work to a professional 
stenciler, who advised me to put five or 
six thicknesses of the best quality of ab- 
sorbent blotting paper under my mate- 
rial. Sinee them I have had perfect suc- 
cess. A. G. 


#1 planned and made some washable 
bath slippers, which I find very satis- 
factory. I purchased kid soles with 
flannelette lining. For each slipper I cut 
from bath toweling one piece of the 
same shape and size as the sole and two 
broad, crescent-shaped toe pieces, getting 
the right shape and size by fitting a 
pattern over the foot. One of these I 
made a little smaller than the other to 
avoid wrinkles in the lining. I bound 
the edge of the sole piece with a cross- 
wise strip of muslin, bound the longer 
edge of each crescent separately and then 
bound the shorter edges of the two to- 
gether. A piece of stiff paper, or very 
thin cardboard the size of the smaller 
piece, was then slipped between the two. 
Then I sewed at the same time the towel- 
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ing sole and the two crescents (the smaller 
one inside) by their outer edges to 
the kid sole. Only this last row of 
stitches, around the soles, needs to be 
ripped when the slippers are laundered. 
A very pretty pair has the sole and lin- 
ing toe piece of white toweling and the 
top of pale blue linen, with an embroid- 
ered monogram in white. R. F. 


@ We have a wood elevator in our kitch- 
en that saves a great deal of labor and 
dirt. It is simple of construction, as the 
accompanying diagram will show. A 
hole in the floor was eut about a foot 
and a half square. Surrounding this, in 
the kitchen, a box of ceiling boards was 
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built, with a door which opened outward. 
The elevator consists of a frame, the 
upper part of which has a compartment 
to hold the wood; the lower part extends 
down into the cellar where the wood is 
kept. When the elevator is to be filled, 
it is let down, the lower part resting on 
the bottom of the cellar. When filled, 
the elevator is grasped at the wooden 
erosspiece marked b b and raised into 
position, the catches at c ¢ automatically 
clutching the projecting pieces, a a. 
A similar arrangement is found to be 
a for a soiled clothes chute. 
W. G. 


# In our cellar we had a dark corner 
with only one electric light, which was 
entirely inadequate. I remedied this by 
putting in a light with a long wire cord, 
and fastening spring clothespins to the 
ceiling in places where the light 
was needed. These clothespins are very 
cheap, costing only ten cents a dozen, 
and they are certainly very useful. To 
fasten them to the ceiling, first slip out 
one of the wooden pieces, so that the 
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spring is only on one of the pieces, Then 
screw the piece with the spring to any 
desired place along the ceiling. Next, 
slide the wooden piece back into place 
again, after you have fastened the clothes- 
pin, and your contrivance is ready for 
use. You will find that it will save 
you much trouble, at very little cost. 
W. Bz 


@ The shoe dealer from whom I bought 
my light brown shoes advised me to polish 
them with a good russet shoe polish be- 
fore wearing them. He- declared that all 
spots can be cleaned off more readily 
after the pores of the leather are filled 
with the polish. Spots on unpolished 
leather are removed with difficulty, if at 
all. B. M. 

[* At many of the best shoe stores 
brown shoes are not allowed to leave the 
shop without this preliminary polish. 
The Editors. 


@ When the storm doors and windows 
are stored away be sure they are properly 
supported and set true, else they will 
warp and get badly out of shape. H. 


# To prevent tearing holes in face veils 
with veil pins, try this method: Adjust 
veil and note the place where you usually 
put in a veil pin or barette. Remove 
the veil and glue a very small ring, 
crocheted to match the veil, at each end 
of the veil where the pin passes through. 
Pin or barette can be easily passed 
through these, and the result is a neat- 
fitting veil. A. P. 


#@ Many people have been much disap- 
pointed at the rotting of bulbs in the 
ground in spring, especially of the rarer 
lilies. A light wrapping of sphagnum 
moss, which can be obtained at any flor- 
ist’s, will prevent this; and, furthermore, 
it seems to stimulate the root growth of 
the plant. S. S. 


@ A young woman, who is particularly 
clever with her needle, put a notice in the 
city paper announcing her willingness to 
make household linen for prospective 
brides. Her first customer was a -busi- 
ness girl who had no time for this work 
and was only too glad to find someone 
able to do the dainty needlework for her. 
Everything was prepared for the new 
home in the nicest possible manner, from 
elaborate drawn-work lunch cloths and 
pillowcases to the plainest of kitchen 
necessities. When the things were ex- 
hibited by the delighted bride-elect, the 
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young woman had no further difficulty 
in getting all she could do. She earns 
from twelve to eighteen dollars a week 
without leaving her home. Of course, one 
must keep pace with the newest ideas in 
order to give satisfaction. A. A. 


#TI have discovered various brands of 
excellent bouillon by having a cup of 
something hot at a soda-water counter. 
My best find is a delicious chicken bou- 
illon. It is really made from chicken. A 
tablespoon of it, in boiling water, gives 
a reviving cup of soup, with no trouble, 
and at much less cost than if made at 
home. I. G. C. 


# Use the quilter attachment of the ma- 
chine to make even rows of stitching when 
the latter must go beyond reach of the 
ordinary gauge. First stitch one row, 
then set the quilter with foot on that row, 
gauge the distance desired between rows, 
and screw the quilter tightly. The quil- 
ter foot runs in the last row of stitching 
each time, just as in quilting. E. G. 


# An easy way to make a plain corset 
cover has been in use in our family for 


years. Cut the garment as usual, then 
make an incision (a a) two inches from 
the top of the front edge and extending 
straight across to within three inches of 
the armhole. Cut off the narrow strip, 
b b, to leave the width desired across 
half of the front. Gather the lower 
part onto this strip and finish as usual. 
No ribbons are necessary to hold the 
fullness in place. A. ¥. 


# A sleeping porch was seen which was 
merely an adaptation to night uses of 
an ordinary small upstairs porch. Half- 
inch brass rods had been placed at the 
top and bottom of the openings on each 
side, and on these were shirred curtains 
of light silkoline, which could be slipped 
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back and forth on the rods, exactly like 
sash curtains. These afforded some shel- 
ter from the wind and weather, and much 
shelter from the passers-by in the street 
below. It would be difficult to find any 
method of shutting in so large a space 
with equal economy. M. H. 


To protect the bottom of muslin or 
any light-weight cotton dress skirts, I 
use a narrow Valenciennes lace sewed 
along the under edge of the hem and 
showing perhaps one-fourth inch below. 
This is also a dainty finish to the gar- 
ment. H. 


# Doily, fine handkerehief and embroid- 
ered collar drying is generally a great 
source of annoyance on wash day, be- 
eause of the eare needed in hanging these 
delicate trifles on the line, and the anx- 
iety of getting them all together when 
they are taken down. In our house we 
use a transparent drying bag made from 
ordinary white mosquito netting. When 
the dainty small articles are ready to be 
hung out, we place them carefully in this 
bag, tie them in with a piece of white 
cotton tape, and pin the bag to the line. 
This bag has wind-filtering advantages 
over the pillowcase which some laun- 
dresses use. 


# I have discovered that the “consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished” of women, an 
erect carriage, proper chest expansion and 
“straight front” are not attained by a few 
minutes spent each day in set movements; 
they are the result of eternal vigilance. 
Either from a natural tendency of the 
muscles as they grow older or from mere 
laziness, I have found a general settling 
of all the upper part of the body into 
the hips. Let all the muscles of the up- 
per part of your body relax and note the 
settlmg and the resultant figure; then ask 
yourself if that, in some degree, is not 
your habit. Now stretch the body (arms 
hanging) from the hips up and see the 
difference. The hips are smaller, the 
waist line is firm, the chest is thrown out, 
the back is straight and the abdomen can- 
not protrude. This will correct the no- 
neck appearance, and will almost add to 
the stature. Here is the whole secret: 
Keep the body always stretched from the 
hips up. I do not mean that the body is 
to be kept erect, but I mean stretched. 
Apropos of the no-neck, have you not 
often noticed how the women who are 
already “built that way” will persist in 
wearing drooping hats and feathers, boas 
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and furs, until there is not the least sus- 
picion of a neck about them? They for- 
get, or do not know, that a great deal of a 
woman’s appearance is a case of “neck or 
nothing,” for without a neck there can 
be no grace whatever. Make a study of 
this; particularly of backs, and you will 
at least be able to get some fun out of 
the sights you will see. “Ajam.” 


# My linen chest is of solid wood thirty- 
five inches high and forty-six inches wide. 


It is divided across the center into two 
compartments, each one with a drop door 
thirty-nine inches wide and twelve inches 
deep; these doors are supported by 
chains, and form a good resting place 
for the linen while being selected; each 
compartment is again divided by a sliding 
shelf which has a deep groove on the 
under side, five inches from either end; 
these are made wide enough for the in- 
sertion of four fingers, making it easy 
to draw the shelf out and thus show ex- 
actly what it holds. The upper door has 
a spring catch, and the lower one a lock 
and key; in the latter the finer articles 
are put away, with no fear of their being 
handled. This chest ean be made per- 
fectly plain gr as ornamental as one 
may wish. In this case the prevailing 
style of woodw ck in the dining room 
was followed. The flat top makes a good 
serving table. D. A. 


# Anyone who is sufficiently interested 
in wild flowers ‘> own that admirable 
book, Nature’s Garden, and who can paint 
in water colors, might care to extra- 
illustrate their copy as I have mine. The 
margins are wide, and the linen paper 
takes the paint well. Every flower I find, 
and identify which is not illustrated in 
the book, or is only illustrated in the 
photographie reproductions and not in 
the colored plates, I paint on the margin 
beside the description. My copy now con- 
tains thirty-six extra illustrations, which 
I have indexed on a blank page in the 
front of the book. It is not only a de- 
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lightful occupation, but makes one’s copy 
unique and, dated with the time and place 
on each sketch, is a lasting record of a 
summer vacation. R. A. 

[ Nature’s Garden is published by 
Doubleday, ‘Page & Co, New York, at 
$3. It is illustrated in colors, The 
Editors. 


# We lived in an apartment house with 
no garden, and lamented the fact that we 
could not have fresh mint for cooking 
purposes, until I discovered it could be 
grown in a glass jar of water quite read- 
ily. It rooted in less than a week, and 
grew rapidly. It is much stronger and 
bushier if kept short: about twelve inches 
high. Never change the water; all that 
is necessary is to add a little fresh water 
every day, so that the jar is kept filled. 


@ When planning your summer home, lo- 
cate the hot water boiler in the bath- 
room, instead of in the kitchen. It will 
work just as well as if placed close to the 
range, and will give the bathroom a little 
warmth, which will be greatly appreciated 
early and late in the season, when it is 
invariably cool at the shore or mountains. 
E. M. 


# Establish bird baths around your house 
and watch the robins and other birds 
crowd the English sparrows out. We 
have done it at our house, in a large city. 
Set shallow basins or pans of water 
around, and the birds will line up to 
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take turns at bathing. It is great fun to 
watch them. When we began the English 
sparrows set out to pre-empt the watering 
place, but the robins actually drove them 
out. The trees in our yard were fre- 
quented all last winter by chickadees, 
kinglets, nut ‘hatehes and other birds, be- 
cause we kept chunks of suet up among 
the limbs. Here, again, the little birds 
contrived to “freeze out” the English spar- 
rows. I don’t know how they achieved it. 
A good way in which to supply the suet 
is to use a cirele of loosely knitted twine, 
its edge covered with loops which admit 
a “puckering string.” When drawn to- 
gether this makes a big ball, which can be 
suspended from a limb of the tree. H. C. 


# It is an excellent plan, once in two 
or three years, when the double windows 
are off, to fill each serew hole, both in 
sash and house, with linseed oil or melted 
vaseline. It takes but a few minutes, 
and it saves the rotting around the 
serew holes, where a double window first 
gives out, E. B. 


# My husband has made a discovery as 
to dahlias. When we were looking over 
the roots in the early summer, prepara- 
tory to separating the tubers and setting 
them out, he planted several sprouts which 
had broken from the tubers. I laughed 
in a superior way. “Those will never 
grow without a tuber.” Well, they have 
grown, and are now in full bloom. This 
may not be new, but it was new to our 
somewhat limited garden knowledge. 
F. A. 
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** What are you doing ?”’ 


Drawn by Frederic R. Gruger The Comedy of Home Building, Page 607 
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